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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  51  years  old,  is 
an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics: 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Urugfuay,  and  Venezuela.  Origi¬ 
nally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americcis  as 
Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpiose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  spiecial  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreig;n  trade,  statistics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  intellectual  cooperation,  juridical  matters, 
agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and  labor  and 
social  information.  All  these  divisions  maintain 
close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies 
in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  The 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  105,000 
volumes  and  many  map>s.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications 
of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  pier- 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addidon  to  prepeuing 
the  programs  and  reguladons,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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Song  of  the  Americas 

JULIA  COOLEY  ALTROCCHI 

Our  native  land, 

But  not  our  native  land  alone 
(Our  narrow  strip  of  sand  and  stone, 

Our  private  fields,  our  little  gear), 

Not  our  America  alone, 

But  every  place  of  men  from  pole  to  pole 
In  this  ancestral  hemisphere, 

The  mighty  whole 

From  Mexico  to  the  Horn-swirled  spray. 

The  Argentine  to  Hudson  Bay, 

Natal  to  Nome, 

All,  all  our  neighborhood,  our  home. 

The  widened  acres  of  our  soul ! 

Not  this  domain  alone, 

Our  flowering  bush  and  thorn. 

Our  village  loyalties  outworn. 

But  all  America,  North,  Central,  South, 

One  land  at  birth. 

One  mass  flung  from  the  flaming  mouth 
Of  cauldron  earth. 
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One  rock,  one  mountain-chain,  one  clay. 

Rich  with  the  clambering  seed 
Of  men  and  corn, 

A  thousand  races  but  a  single  breed. 

One  dust,  one  destiny,  one  living  need 
From  white  Alaska  to  the  whiter  Horn! 

No  favored  flag  from  one  small  mast  unfurled, 
But  one  immense  desire, 

One  banner  plumed  w'ith  flameless  fire. 

One  hope,  one  mighty  scheme 

Of  wingM  freedom  beating  at  earth’s  door, 

One  goal  of  peace  for  half  the  world. 

One  great,  Andean  dream ! 

A  single  continental  soul 
From  pole  to  snowy  pole, 

From  shore  to  clasping  shore, 

All,  all  America,  the  mighty  whole. 

One  rock,  one  mountain-chain,  one  clay, 

One  mortal  dust,  one  common  way! 


The  National  Teachers  College 
of  Venezuela 


CHARLES  C.  GRIFFIN 
Professor  of  History,  I  'assar  College 


* 

When  the  new  regime  of  General  Eleazar 
Lopez  Contreras  came  to  power  in  Ven¬ 
ezuela  following  the  death  of  General  Juan 
Vicente  Gomez  in  December  1935,  it 
found  itself  confronted  by  an  extremely 
;  serious  educational  problem.  Not  only 
had  the  previous  administration  neglected 
!  the  schools,  but  the  training  of  teachers 
had  practically  ceased.  Though  in  the 
1  era  of  General  Guzman  Blanco,  more  than 
j  sixty  years  ago,  there  were  three  normal 
schools  in  the  Republic,  there  was  only 
t  one  still  in  operation  in  1935.  Only 
^  five  hundred  teachers  had  been  trained  in 
;  the  period  1913-1935,  and  of  these  only 
^  about  150  remained  in  the  teaching  pro- 
[  fession.  Furthermore,  there  had  never 
been  any  provision  for  the  training  of 
secondary  school  teachers  in  Venezuela, 
a  situation  which  proved  a  handicap  not 
only  for  the  schools  but  also  for  the  univer¬ 
sities  which  train  their  graduates.  Sec¬ 
ondary  school  teaching  was  carried  on  by 
professional  men  as  a  part-time  addition 
to  their  regular  work,  or  by  self-trained 
men  and  women,  and  sometimes  by  a  few 
who  had  received  instruction  abroad. 

'  The  new'  government  of  General  L6pez 
Contreras  began  immediately  to  increase 
appropriations  for  schools  and  has  con- 
tmuously  maintained  a  policy  of  educa¬ 
tional  expansion.  Between  1935  and  1939‘ 
the  percentage  of  children  of  school  age 
in  school  increased  from  19.9  to  41.  Nine 

*  “Mmoria  del  Ministerio  de  EducaciSn  Nacional," 
•■tno  1939  {Caracas,  1940),  Introduccion. 


hundred  and  fifty-three  new  federal  schools 
were  established  during  these  years  in 
addition  to  1,904  by  the  state  governments 
and  532  by  municipalities:  a  total  of  well 
over  3,000  new  schools.  All  these  receive 
their  financial  support  from  the  federal 
budget  in  whole  or  part. 

It  was  realized  that  the  effective  carrying 
out  of  so  large  a  program  depended  not 
only  on  generous  financial  support  but 
also  on  the  preparation  of  an  adequately 
trained  body  of  teachers  to  supplement  the 
few  self-sacrificing  men  and  women  who 
had  been  doing  what  they  could  under 
the  most  discouraging  conditions.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  Instituto  Peda- 
gogico  Nacional,  or  National  Teachers 
College,  was  created  at  Caracas  in  1936 
by  an  executive  decree.  It  was  expected 
that  the  new  institution  would  serve  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  training  center  for  secondary 
school  teachers,  but  that  it  would  also 
maintain  an  experimental  normal  school 
and  in  that  way  affect  the  training  of 
primary  school  teachers  as  well. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  new  institution 
were  difficult.  The  basic  educational  law 
had  not  yet  been  modified  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  new  school.  There  was 
as  yet  no  completely  thought-out  plan. 
There  were  no  facilities:  buildings,  teach¬ 
ing  material,  or  books.  In  spite  of  these 
obstacles  work  was  begun  at  once.  For 
two  years  the  Instituto  functioned  as  a 
kind  of  extension  center  for  working  teach¬ 
ers,  organizing  short  courses  to  enable 
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THE  NATIONAL 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE, 
CARACAS 

This  college  (el  Institute 
Pedag6gico  Nacional)  occu¬ 
pies  a  commodious  building 
erected  in  1939  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $500,000. 


Courtesy  of  Charles  C.  Griffin 


them  to  increase  their  practical  efficiency 
and  to  add  to  their  knowledge  of  educa¬ 
tional  theory. 

In  1938  the  passage  of  a  new  Education 
Law  made  possible  the  organization  of  the 
Instituto  on  a  more  permanent  basis  with 
a  regular  two-year  course  of  study  leading 
to  the  certificate  of  projesor  nacional.  A 
planned  curriculum  was  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  and  work  was  begun  on  a  modern 
building  in  El  Paraiso,  one  of  Caracas’ 
most  beautiful  suburbs.  In  1939  this  mod¬ 
ern  functional  edifice,  which  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  country',  came  into  use  and 
served  not  only  as  a  great  encouragement 
to  students  and  teachers,  but  also  as  a  con¬ 
crete  landmark  of  the  progress  of  education 
under  the  new  administration.  The  cost 


of  the  building  was  close  to  half  a  million 
dollars  and  the  office,  laboratory,  class¬ 
room  and  library  equipment  came  to  more 
than  $120,000. 

In  1940  another  legislative  change  estab¬ 
lished  a  three-year  course  that  made  pos¬ 
sible  more  thorough  training  of  students. 
The  present  curriculum  is  based  on  a  com¬ 
bination  of  prescribed  and  elective  courses. 
All  students  must  study  philosophy,  gen¬ 
eral  and  educational  psychology,  educa¬ 
tional  history  and  theory,  school  legisla¬ 
tion,  school  administration  and  practice, 
principles  of  sociology  and  educational  so¬ 
ciology'.  In  addition  each  student  chooses 
one  of  five  specialized  courses  of  study  in 
the  line  of  his  future  professional  work. 
One  of  these  groups  of  courses  covers  Latin 
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another  view  of  the 
BUILDING 

The  National  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  provides  the  only  avail¬ 
able  program  in  Venezuela 
for  advanced  work  in  arts  and 
letters  and  in  pure  science. 


Court«ay  of  ChorlM  C.  Griffin 


and  French,  another,  history  and  geog¬ 
raphy,  a  third,  biology  and  chemistry,  a 
fourth,  English  and  Latin,  and  the  fifth, 
mathematics  and  physics.  Each  of  these 
groups  includes  other  studies  correlative  to 
the  principal  focus  of  interest. 

It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  this  plan 
of  study,  which  is  based  on  previous  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  bachillerato,  or  secondary 
school  course,  will,  when  fully  established, 
be  definitely  equivalent  to  the  work  done 
in  the  best  undergraduate  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges  in  the  United  States.  It  provides  the 
only  available  program  in  Venezuela  for 
advanced  work  in  arts  and  letters  and  in 
pure  science,  for  the  universities  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  do  not  at  present  give  instruction  in 
this  field.  In  the  main  subject  of  each 


student’s  interest  it  is  probable  that  the 
third  year  will  more  closely  approximate 
the  graduate  level  than  the  undergraduate. 

As  all  this  is  in  addition  to  theoretical 
work  in  education  and  practice  work  in 
teaching,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strain  on 
the  students  is  severe.  Many  of  them  are 
carrying  this  load  in  addition  to  part-time 
employment,  for  few  well-to-do  Venezue¬ 
lans  enter  the  teaching  profession  as  yet. 
This  points  to  a  danger:  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  adequate  standards  for  such 
hard-pressed  students.  So  far  the  earnest 
application  of  students  and  faculty,  all  of 
whom  have  an  almost  apostolic  zeal  and  a 
fervent  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
their  w^ork  for  the  future  of  Venezuela,  has 
made  it  possible  to  reduce  this  pitfall  to  a 
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minimum  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  steps 
may  be  taken  to  guard  against  it  in  the 
future. 

The  first  class  to  finish  a  full  term  of 
study  in  the  Instituto  was  graduated  in 
1940.  Forty  percent  of  the  45  teachers  in 
this  class  were  university  students  who 
transferred  from  the  school  of  law  to  the 
Instituto.  Forty  percent  were  teachers 
who  had  returned  to  their  studies  to  per¬ 
fect  their  training,  and  the  remaining  20 
percent  were  young  men  and  women  just 
out  of  secondary  school.  Subsequent  classes 
show  a  larger  number  in  the  last  classifica¬ 
tion  and  a  shrinking  in  the  other  categories. 

The  liberality  of  the  government  with 
regard  to  the  Instituto  is  shown  by  the 
large  degree  of  autonomy  granted  to  the 


faculty  and  the  director  in  the  establbh- 
ment  of  curricula  and  planning  of  educa¬ 
tional  policy.  This  has  contributed  to¬ 
ward  the  creation  of  an  enthusiasm  and 
an  esprit  de  corps  which  would  be  regarded 
as  unusual  in  any  country.  In  general 
progressive  theories  of  education  prevail 
and  emphasis  is  above  all  on  developing 
the  independent  powers  of  the  prospective 
teacher. 

Practical  work  is  not  neglected.  In  the 
sciences  a  large  part  of  the  instruction  b 
given  in  the  well-equipped  laboratories, 
and  in  connection  with  theoretical  studies 
in  educational  methods  students  must 
carry  out  programs  of  practice  teaching 
either  in  the  experimental  normal  school 
or  the  experimental  liceo  (secondary  school) 


PATIO  OF  THE  VENE¬ 
ZUELAN  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 

Five  specialized  courses,  in 
addition  to  studies  in  educa¬ 
tion,  train  teachers  for  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  An  experi¬ 
mental  normal  school  and 
an  experimental  secondary 
school  function  as  adjuncts  to 
the  college. 


Courtesy  of  Cherlss  C.  Griffin 
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both  of  which  function  as  subordinate 
adjuncts  to  the  main  institution.  This 
work  is  later  criticized  and  analyzed,  not 
only  by  the  professorial  staff  but  also  by 
fellow  students. 

The  cooperation  of  foreign  scholars  in 
the  Instituto  has  been  important.  In  this 
connection  the  cultural  mission  from  Chile 
has  been  especially  noteworthy.  In  1936,  a 
group  of  distinguished  scholars  and  teach¬ 
ers  from  that  distant  republic,  with  which 
Venezuela  has  been  united  by  strong 
bonds  of  sympathy  since  the  days  of  An¬ 
dres  Bello,  gave  up  their  promising  and 
interesting  work  at  home  to  help  in  the 
task  of  rehabilitation  and  reform  that  had 
been  undertaken  in  the  sister  country. 
.Among  the  members  of  the  mission  that 


have  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  Instituto 
Pedagogico  are:  H.  Diaz  Casanueva  in 
education  and  psychology',  Eugenio  Gon¬ 
zalez  in  philosophy,  Humberto  Fuensalida 
in  geography,  H.  Parodi  in  physics, 
Horacio  Aravena  in  chemistry,  and  Juan 
Gomez  Millas  in  history.  Most  of  these 
men  have  since  returned  to  Chile,  having 
turned  over  the  work  to  their  Venezuelan 
colleagues,  but  a  few  still  remain.  Span¬ 
iards  have  also  played  no  small  part  and 
the  exile  of  so  many  leaders  of  Spanish 
thought,  here,  as  elsewhere  in  America, 
has  been  our  gain  and  Europe’s  loss.  The 
distinguished  physician  and  biologist  Dr. 
Pi  y  Suner  has  been  in  charge  of  biology 
and  Dr.  Oliver  has  been  teaching  educa¬ 
tional  methods.  An  Italian  scholar. 


LIBRARY  OF  THE 

teachers  college 

The  faculty  and  students  of 
this  institution  have  an  almost 
apostolic  zeal  and  a  fervent 
conviction  of  the  value  of 
their  work  for  the  future  of 
V’enezuela. 
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Eduardo  Crema,  has  cooperated  in  the 
work  in  literature. 

During  the  current  year  an  English¬ 
man,  James  Smith  of  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  been  assisting  in  the  instruction  in 
English  literature,  while  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  has  cooperated  in  the  field 
of  history.*  The  great  influence  of  Chile 
in  the  contemporary  academic  and  intel¬ 
lectual  life  of  Venezuela  is  further  shown 
by  the  fact  that  several  of  the  V'^enezuelan 
teachers  in  the  Instituto  were  trained  in  the 
University  of  Santiago  and  lived  many 
years  in  Chile.  Among  these  are  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  author  and  literary  critic, 
Mariano  Picon  Salas,  and  Rafael  Esco¬ 
bar,  the  present  active  and  progressive 
director  of  the  Instituto. 

*  The  writer,  at  present  in  Venezuela  as  exchange  pro¬ 
fessor  under  the  Pan  American  Convention  jor  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  Cultural  Relations,  on  leave  from  Vassar  College. 


Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  this 
institution  has  made  a  brilliant  beginning. 
Its  success  has  been  due  in  part  to  the 
enlightened  policy  of  the  administration 
in  educational  matters.  This  policy  is 
evident  not  only  in  the  present  instance, 
but  in  the  creation  of  a  number  of  other 
schools  for  technical  and  vocational  instruc¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  the  promotion  of  general 
primary  and  secondary  education.  Still 
more  important,  however,  is  the  spirit 
of  truly  missionary  fervor  among  students 
and  teachers,  one  example  of  the  release 
of  vital  energies  that  followed  the  end  of 
the  Gomez  regime. 

All  friends  of  Venezuela  will  hope  that 
nothing  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  steady 
and  prolonged  growth  of  the  country’s 
most  modern  and  ambitious  educational 
establishment. 
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Seeking  Friendship  in  Mexico  and  Peru 

FREDRIK  DeCOSTE 

Member  of  Advisory  Council,  Experiment  in  International  Living 


In  the  summer  of  1940  the  Experiment 
•  in  International  Living,  whose  headquar¬ 
ters  are  in  Putney,  Vermont,  sponsored  the 
visits  of  several  student  groups  to  Mexico 
and  Peru.  Though  for  eight  years  the  Ex¬ 
periment  had  conducted  similar  groups  to 
I  the  chief  countries  of  Europe,  1940  was  its 
I  first  year  in  Latin  America. 

Late  in  June  two  groups  of  students 
1  started  out  from  Putney  in  camping  trucks, 
bound  for  Mexico.  One  group  consisted 
of  eight  secondary-school  boys  and  girls 
and  two  leaders;  the  other  was  similarly 
composed  of  college  students.  Of  the 
leaders,  one  w’as  a  professor  of  Spanish  on 
the  Princeton  College  faculty,  another  a 
genial  six-footer  who  had  passed  his  For¬ 
eign  Service  examinations  and  was  waiting 
.  for  his  appointment.  A  third  was  a  mem- 
'  ber  of  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  who  had  spent  three  months  in  Mex¬ 
ico  preparing  for  the  advent  of  the  groups. 

The  large  camping  trucks  were  con¬ 
structed  to  take  care  of  complete  living 
arrangements  for  ten  persons  on  a  very 
simple  scale.  At  night  five  cots  were  sus¬ 
pended  from  either  side  of  the  truck,  and 
compartments  at  the  rear  were  revealed 
^  as  component  parts  of  an  efficient  field 
kitchen.  A  huge  canvas  roofed  the  entire 
house,  truck  and  all.  In  the  work  of  mak¬ 
ing  or  breaking  camp  each  member  of  the 
group  had  his  own  share. 

Traveling  leisurely  in  this  fashion,  study¬ 
ing  Mexican  songs  and  Spanish  en  route, 
the  groups  crossed  into  Mexico.  Here 
they  separated,  one  going  to  Guadalajara 
and  the  other  to  San  Luis  Potosi.  WTen 
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the  students  arrived  in  the  city  in  which 
they  were  to  stay,  they  were  met  by  Mex¬ 
ican  friends  who  had  been  interested  in  the 
idea  of  accepting  a  student  from  the  United 
States  as  a  new  member  of  their  family  for 
one  month.  An  excerpt  from  the  diary  of 
the  San  Luis  group  summarizes  the  events 
of  the  first  day  in  their  new  homes. 

This  morning  Rye  joined  the  Rerogardo  fam¬ 
ily,  Joan  the  Leija  family;  the  Ochoa  family  took 
Libby,  the  Pons  Jane,  the  Valle  family  Dave,  and 
Paul  joined  the  Susarrey  family.  Senora  Ro¬ 
driguez’  family  spoke  no  English  at  all,  so  Randy, 
who  had  had  more  Spanish  than  any  of  us,  went 
to  live  there.  After  we  had  each  taken  breakfast 
with  our  respective  families  we  all  went  to  the 
home  of  Senora  de  Sharpton  to  review  our  studies 
of  Mexico  and  our  knowledge  of  the  language  .  .  . 
About  four  in  the  afternoon  we  met  with  all  our 
new  friends  to  get  over  the  feeling  of  being 
strangers.  After  dancing  and  talking  the  group 
disp>ersed.  Each  of  us  went  to  his  foster  familv 
to  spend  the  first  exciting  evening  at  home. 

The  Mexican  families  were  encouraged 
to  consider  the  students  not  as  guests  but 
as  one  of  the  household.  In  accordance 
with  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Experi¬ 
ment  in  each  country  visited  by  groups, 
the  students  went  into  homes  where  there 
was  a  young  person  of  corresponding  age 
and  sex.  In  this  way  there  is  not  only  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  friendships  between  the  young  people 
of  both  countries,  but  the  visitor  has  a 
firsthand  experience  of  the  actual  events 
in  the  daily  life  of  his  foster  family. 

During  the  four-week  stay  in  homes,  the 
students  do  not  see  much  of  each  other, 
except  as  they  would  in  the  natural  course 
of  events  as  members  of  friendly  families. 
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EXPERIMENTING  IN 
INTERNATIONAL 
LIVING 

Some  American  high  school 
and  college  students  went  to 
Mexico  last  summer  by  camp¬ 
ing  truck.  After  their  arrival 
each  one  lived  in  a  Mexican 
family  where  there  was  a 
young  person  of  correspond¬ 
ing  age  and  sex. 


CourtMy  of  Fredrik  DeCo«te 


In  Mexico,  as  in  other  countries,  there 
were  informal  classes  each  morning  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  about  Mexico.  Lec¬ 
tures  were  given  on  various  phases  of 
archaeology,  music,  and  modern  Mexican 
industry.  The  classes  in  Spanish  conver¬ 
sation  were  also  continued,  and  frequently 
the  young  Mexicans  appeared  to  help 
teach  their  songs  and  dances.  The  zifter- 
noons  were  given  over  to  the  social  events 
that  contribute  so  much  to  Mexican  family 
life.  There  was  no  lack  of  ideas  on  the  part 
of  the  young  Mexicans  as  to  what  to  do 
over  the  week  ends.  The  most  popular 
trips  were  those  made  to  family  haciendas. 


Here  is  a  brief  description  of  one  of  these 
adventures: 

When  we  finally  saw  the  Viesca  hacienda  in  tht 
distance,  it  was  like  a  small  colony  settled  under  s 
few  towering  trees  in  the  middle  of  a  flat  plain 
...  a  large  central  building  with  a  tower  and 
smaller  outbuildings  and  jjeons’  huts,  all  white¬ 
washed.  Beside  the  main  house  was  a  cactus  fence 
and  looking  through  it  we  could  see  a  patio  filled 
with  bougainvillea  of  many  shades.  .  .  After 
a  delicious  supjier  of  Mexican  bean  soup,  Spanish 
rice,  meat,  tortillas,  and  stewed  fruit,  we  sat 
around  and  talked  until  sundown.  As  twilight 
fell  we  rode  out  across  the  cactus-covered  plain  to 
the  edge  of  the  barranca.  ...  At  nine  we  had 
a  fctshionable  supper,  and  as  we  sat  around  in  the 
candlelight  Don  Pedro  told  us  the  history  of  his 
ranch.  .  .  . 


SEEKING  FRIENDSHIP  IN  MEXICO  AND  PERU 


On  all  previous  Experiment  trips  abroad 
it  had  been  the  custom  for  the  visitors  to 
remain  with  their  foster  families  for  four 
weeks,  and  then  to  invite  their  young  boy 
or  girl  hosts  on  a  camping  trip  of  equal 
duration  through  the  country.  This  was 
not  possible  the  first  year  in  Mexico,  as 
the  time  usually  allotted  for  this  was 
taken  up  by  the  leisurely  manner  of  going 
and  coming  in  the  caravan  trucks.  In 
the  summer  of  1941  the  traditional 
arrangement  will  be  resumed. 

Although  the  groups  to  Peru  follow'ed  the 
general  plan  of  all  Experiment  summers, 
there  were  various  aspects  that  offer  an 
interesting  contrast  to  the  adventures  of 
the  Mexico  groups.  To  begin  with,  the 
high-school  and  the  college-age  groups 
found  ample  time  on  the  twelve-day  sea 
voyage  to  review  the  pageant  of  Peruvian 
history.  By  traveling  second  class  on  one 
of  the  Chilean  Line  ships,  they  were  also 
able  to  make  friends  with  Peruvian  and 
Chilean  students  returning  to  their  home¬ 
lands,  and  these  contacts  gave  greater 
meaning  to  the  adventures  ahead.  The 
leader  of  the  college  group  had  traveled 
and  studied  for  two  years  in  Peru  and 
so  was  able  to  give  the  group  members  a 
ground  work  of  appreciation  for  what  they 
were  to  see  and  experience. 

One  of  the  great  differences  between  this 
kind  of  travel  and  the  usual  sight-seeing 
tour  is  that  each  student  is  never  allowed 
to  forget  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
entire  summer  is  to  make  friends.  In  the 
daily  discussions  certain  guides  to  attitude 
and  action  are  reiterated,  such  as,  “We 
are  visiting  the  Peruvians  not  to  teach 
our  ways,  but  to  learn  theirs;”  “We  shall 
be  less  apt  to  offend  if  we  try  sincerely  to 
conform  to  established  customs.” 

During  the  4  weeks  in  homes  in  and 
around  Lima  many  short  excursions 
were  made  by  the  students  and  their 
Peruvian  friends.  They  went  bicycling 


and  horseback  riding,  and  enjoyed  mutual 
teaching  of  songs  and  dances.  One  Ameri¬ 
can  girl  learned  the  art  of  strumming  a 
guitar,  and  despite  much  laughter  actually 
succeeded  in  teaching  her  Peruvian  friend 
to  puff  out  simple  tunes  on  the  harmonica. 
Another  innovation  which  caused  much 
amusement  was  made  on  a  picnic,  when 
the  foreigners  chose  to  drink  their  Coca 
Cola  from  the  bottle.  Though  the  Peru¬ 
vian  girls  had  never  done  it  before,  some 
of  them  were  delighted  to  try. 

When  the  time  came  to  start  on  the  long 
camping  trip,  a  farewell  party  was  ar¬ 
ranged.  More  than  a  hundred  came,  of 
whom  only  twenty  were  our  student 
visitors.  All  arrangements  were  made  by 
the  group  members  and  at  their  own 
expense,  in  return  for  the  many  enjoyable 
parties  given  by  the  young  Peruvians. 

The  idea  of  a  mixed  group  of  young 
people  traveling  overland,  cooking  their 
own  meals,  and  camping  out  overnight  was 
too  much  for  Peruvian  parents  to  agree  to 


Courtesy  of  Fredrik  DsCoeta 

YOUNG  AMERICANS  IN  MEXICO 

The  groups  in  Mexico  met  informally  every  day 
to  learn  about  the  country.  Here  they  are 
visiting  a  pottery  at  Tlalquepaque. 


THE  RUINED  CITY  OF  MACHU-PICCHU 

“VVe  came  to  the  entrance,  a  series  of  flying  stone 
steps  that  stuck  out  of  perfectly  cut  masonry,  and 
passed  through  a  narrow  corridor  between  the  wall 
of  two  houses  of  stone.  From  this  outer  rampart 
we  gazed  in  fascination  uf>on  a  roofless  city  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  a  deserted  Shangri-La.” 


PREPARING  LUNCH  AT  MACHU-PICCHU 

“Experimenters”  visiting  Peru  camp>ed  out  in  one 
of  the  ancient  houses,  sleeping  with  the  starrv’  sky 
for  a  roof. 


Courtesy  of  Fredrik  DeCoete 
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this  first  year.  (Most  of  the  boys  were  in 
college  anyway,  as  the  groups  visited  Peru 
during  the  academic  year.)  But  the  group 
did  have  one  Peruvian  girl  as  its  guest. 
She  had  studied  in  the  United  States,  and 
was  eager  to  explore  her  own  country. 

Starting  from  Lima,  the  group  motored 
down  the  desert  coast  to  Arequipa.  After 
a  short  stay  there,  they  continued  on  over 
the  cordillera  to  the  ancient  Inca  city  of 
Cuzco.  The  extraordinary  architecture, 
half  Incan,  half  colonial  Spanish,  and  a 
beautiful  setting  in  a  valley  more  than  two 
miles  above  sea  level,help  make  Cuzco  one  of 
the  most  interesting  old  cities  in  the  world. 

A  large  of)en  truck  was  hired  for  a  jour¬ 
ney  eastward  to  a  magnificent  site  halfway 
between  the  snowcapped  mountain  wall 
and  the  immense  Amazon  jungle.  Camp 
was  made  in  a  grass-thatched  hut  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  rickety  cross.  Overnight 
the  heavy  mountain  dew  frosted  the  sleep¬ 
ing  bags,  but  no  one  was  bothered  by  that. 
.\11  were  up  at  dawn  to  watch  the  sun  rise 
across  an  endless  horizon  of  fantastic 
clouds  covering  the  forest  for  hundreds  of 
miles. 

Next  day’s  camp  was  on  the  shore  of  the 
Urubamba  River  at  the  small  Indian 
village  of  Pisac.  Here  the  group  witnessed 
an  extraordinary  spectacle,  for  the  town 
was  celebrating  a  4-day  religious  festival, 
a  blend  of  pre-Columbian  sun  worship  and 
Christian  ritual.  All  day  and  all  night 
sounded  the  weird  notes  of  ram’s-hom  and 
brass  trumpets,  accompanied  by  an  unre¬ 
lenting  staccato  of  drums. 

The  group  left  Pisac  on  foot  for  a  hike 
along  the  Urubamba  valley,  followed  by 
four  burros  laden  with  sleeping  bags  and 
canned  fruit.  (Though  many  delicious 
fruits  are  raised  along  the  lower  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  distribution  and  sale 
are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  coastal 
cities,  to  which  they  are  transported  over 
the  continental  divide  by  truck.) 


Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day  another  truck  deposited  the  “Experi¬ 
menters”  and  their  baggage  at  an  isolated 
spot  in  the  middle  of  a  deep  gorge.  A 
word-picture  from  the  group  log  speaks 
eloquently  of  the  unusual  site. 

Heavy,  matted  foliage  almost  roofed  the  narrow 
dirt  road  that  twisted  down  the  canyon.  We  could 
hear  the  tumult  of  the  Urubamba,  and  pushing 
along  a  steep  pathway  we  reached  its  bank  at  a 
p)oint  where  a  wooden  bridge  susp>ended  on  wires 
stretched  across  a  mad  rush  of  brown  water. 
From  the  opp>osite  banks  a  forested  mountain 
loomed  black  and  solemn  in  the  late  afternoon 
light.  Somewhere  on  its  summit  lay  the  one-time 
refuge  city  of  Machu  Picchu.  .  .  . 

Through  the  field  glasses  we  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  pack  mules  winding  down-trail  for  our 
baggage.  We  left  even  our  knapsacks  for  them 
and  began  the  2-hour  climb.  Many  times,  as  we 
stopped  to  rest,  we  tried  to  discern  some  bit  of 
Incan  stonework  that  would  indicate  the  immense 
ruins  above,  but  none  appeared.  .  .  . 
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DUET,  PERUVIAN  INDIAN  STYLE 

The  American  students  in  both  Peru  and  Mexico 
made  friends  and  enjoyed  immensely  actual  daily 
contact  with  the  people  of  the  country. 


Court«ey  of  Fredrik  DeCoete 


THE  SUNDAY  FAIR,  PISAC,  PERU 

The  American  students  saw  here  an  extraordinary  religious  festival,  a  compound  of  pre-Columbian 

sun-worship  and  Christian  ritual. 


Thai  night  the  group  slept  in  the  garden 
of  a  tiny  hotel  tucked  against  the  hillside 
not  far  from  the  ruins.  Next  morning, 
while  clouds  of  vapory  mist  were  still  rising 
from  the  canyon,  came  the  unforgettable  ex¬ 
perience  of  looking  upon  a  prehistoric  city. 

We  came  to  the  entrance,  a  series  of  flying  stone 
steps  that  stuck  out  of  perfectly  cut  masonry,  and 
passed  through  a  narrow  corridor  between  the 
wall  of  two  houses  of  stone.  From  this  outer 
rampart  we  gazed  in  fascination  upon  a  roofless 
city  reminiscent  of  a  deserted  Shangri-La.  All  of 
us  felt  a  reverence  for  the  life  and  beauty  that 
must  have  existed  here  many  centuries  ago.  We 
stood  near  the  base  of  a  line  of  buildings  that 
might  have  housed  the  laborers.  From  the 
entrances  of  these  homes,  as  they  climbed  the 
slope,  broad  terraces  in  jjerfect  alignment  stretched 
to  the  edge  of  the  main  city  five  hundred  yards 
away.  Breakfast  was  forgotten.  Everything  else 
was  forgotten,  as  we  began  to  wander  through  the 


buildings  hidaen  from  the  world  until  the  second 
decade  of  this  century. 

For  four  glorious  days  the  group  camped 
out  in  one  of  the  houses,  cooking  their  own 
meals,  sleeping  with  the  stars  for  a  roof. 
The  only  sound  breaking  the  silence  of  the 
pleasantly  cool  nights  was  that  of  the  pack 
mules,  munching  grass  along  the  over¬ 
grown  terraces. 

After  that  adventure,  even  a  day  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Titicaca  on  the  homeward 
trip  seemed  tame.  One  final  moment  of 
excitement  came  in  embarking  at  Mol- 
lendo,  where  one  must  Ite  lowered  by 
derrick  into  a  bouncing  launch.  So 
extreme  is  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ocean  at 
the  base  of  Mollendo’s  cliffs  that  evert’ 
passenger  and  every  piece  of  baggage  must 
be  thus  deposited,  gently  or  otherwise,  into 
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launches  that  serve  the  steamships  anchored 
in  the  open  roadstead. 

Certain  results  were  common  to  the 
groups  in  both  Mexico  and  in  Peru.  Both 
made  friends,  and  both  enjoyed  immensely 
the  experiences  of  actual  daily  contact 
with  the  people  of  those  two  countries. 
Many  of  the  students  continue  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  their  Latin  .American  friends. 
A  Peruvian  girl  whose  parents  had  long 
hesitated  to  send  her  to  the  United  States 
alone  returned  with  the  group.  A  Mexi¬ 
can  boy  is  making  arrangements  with  one 
of  his  new  American  friends  to  come  up  for 


a  long  visit.  One  small  way  in  w'hich 
many  of  the  Experimenters  have  chosen 
to  remember  their  friends  south  of  the 
border  has  been  by  gift-subscriptions  of 
.American  magazines. 

When  the  1941  groups  go  to  Mexico 
and  Peru  they  will  find  young  people  and 
entire  families  waiting  to  make  their 
acquaintance.  .And  now  that  it  has  been 
demonstrated  to  parents  in  the  United 
States  that  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  send 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  visit  Latin 
.America,  the  Experiment  plans  to  send 
additional  groups  to  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  and  Guatemala. 


Rodolfo  Michels 


Chilean  Ambassador 
in  the  United  States 


The  new  Ambassador  of  Chile  in  the 
United  Stales,  Senor  Rodolfo  Michels, 
presented  his  letters  of  credence  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  on  January  17,  1941.  On 
that  occasion  Senor  Michels  spoke  of  the 
cultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  ties 
that  have  linked  the  two  nations  for  several 
generations,  and  of  his  intention  not  only 
to  preserve  that  tradition,  but  also  to 
stimulate  and  strengthen  it.  He  then  went 
on  to  say: 

We  know  that  the  world  is  today  passing  through 
one  of  the  most  severe  tests  to  which  destiny  could 
subject  it,  struggling  in  an  atmosphere  of  misfor¬ 
tune  and  uncertainty  in  ail  fields.  My  Govern¬ 
ment,  both  as  the  signatory  of  inter-American 
treaties  and  in  other  ways,  has  done  everything 
that  it  could  to  help  maintain  the  peace,  integrity, 
and  solidarity  of  this  hemisphere.  We  have  de¬ 
voted  ourselves  unsparingly  to  this  task,  and  we 
shall^not  cease  our  efforts  for  the  peaceful  develop¬ 
ment  of  thb  continent  through  more  intensive 
cultural,  economic,  and  financial  relations  with 
our  sister  nations. 

We  are  aware  of  the  position  of  your  Govern- 
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ment  and  that  of  my  Government  in  the  face  of  the 
events  that  are  now  shaking  the  world.  Today, 
more  than  ever,  cooperation  between  our  countries 
is  necessary.  Americans  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South  are  indissolubly  linked  by  material  and 
spiritu2d  interests  in  a  common  destiny,  peculiar  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  this  association,  my 
country  shares  the  desire  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  international  pteace,  so  indispensable 
for  the  well-being  and  progress  of  humanity. 

The  friendly  spirit  with  which  your  administra¬ 
tion  is  imbued  encourages  me  in  my  task  and  leads 
me  to  hope  that  I  may  deserve  the  good  will  of 
you  and  your  co-workers  that  is  so  necessary  for 
the  success  of  my  mission. 

In  the  course  of  his  reply  to  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor  President  Roosevelt  said: 

In  view  of  the  many  friendships  you  have  al¬ 
ready  established  in  this  country  during  past  so¬ 
journs  with  us,  it  is  particularly  pleasing  for  me  to 
welcome  you  to  the  official  and  personal  relation¬ 
ships  which  will  accompany  your  new  position. 
Your  intimate  acquaintance  with  American  life 
should  also  contribute  effectively  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  oi  mutual  understanding  between  our  two 
countries. 
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We  arc  fortunate  indeed  that  the  Governments 
and  the  peoples  of  Chile  and  the  United  States 
share  common  hof>es  and  aspirations.  Our  funda¬ 
mental  faith  in  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
our  ardent  desire  that  there  may  soon  be  found  a 
firm  foundation  for  international  peace  provide 
solid  bases  for  our  coo{>eration  in  the  |>eaceful 
development  that  is  the  rightful  heritage  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  Your  Excellency  may  be  sure 
that  it  will  be  the  unvarying  guiding  principle 
of  the  officers  of  this  Government  to  work  construc¬ 
tively  with  Your  Excellency  and  the  members  of 
your  staff  in  bringing  to  practical  fruition  every 
feasible  project  for  the  strengthening  of  our  cul¬ 
tural,  commercial  and  political  relations.  The 
natural  and  spontaneous  friendship  between  our 
peoples  will  immeasurably  facilitate  this  daily 
collaboration  and  our  larger  efforts  in  support  of 
the  principles  that  govern  free  peoples. 

The  new  Ambassador  was  bom  in  1895 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  the  son  of  Charles  E. 
Michels,  an  American  engineer  for  many 
years  connected  with  mining  activities  in 
Chile,  and  Senora  Cristina  Cabero  de 
Michels.  Like  his  father,  Senor  Michels 
is  a  mining  engineer.  He  first  took  part  in 
national  politics  with  his  election  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1923,  where  he 
served  for  10  years.  In  1933  he  took  his 
seat  in  Congress  as  Senator  from  Atacama 
and  Coquimbo,  and  continued  there  until 
his  resignation  in  December  1940  to  accept 


the  appointment  as  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  During  his  17  years  in  the 
Senate  Senor  Michels  wrote  much  of  the 
economic  and  mining  legislation  passed  in 
that  period.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Budget  and  Finance  Committee,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Mines  and  Industrial 
Enterprises  Committee. 

Senor  Michels  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mining  Credit 
Bank  of  Chile,  the  National  Mining  So¬ 
ciety,  and  the  State  Munitions  Factory. 
He  has  also  been  Honorary  President  of 
the  Chile-American  Cultural  Institute  and 
of  other  organizations. 

In  1939  Senor  Michels  represented  Chile 
as  Commissioner  General  to  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair.  At  that  time  Mayor  La 
Guardia  presented  to  him  a  gold  medal  and 
honorary  citizenship  for  distinguished  and 
exceptional  service  to  the  City  of  New 
York. 

At  the  Second  Meeting  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  held  at  Habana  in  July  1940,  Senor 
Michels  was  one  of  the  Chilean  delegates. 

The  new  Ambassador  now  occupies  the 
Chilean  chair  at  the  meetings  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


Carlos  N.  Brin 


Ambassador  of  Panama 
in  the  United  States 


The  President  of  Panama  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  Dr.  Carlos  N.  Brin  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  and  on  January  17, 
1941,  he  presented  his  letters  of  credence 
to  President  Roosevelt.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  on  that  occasion,  Dr.  Brin 
said: 

I  accepted  the  appointment  as  Ambassador  with 
which  President  Arnulfo  Arias  honored  me  fully 
aware  of  the  great  resp>onsibility  involved  and 
confident  that  in  the  fulfillment  of  my  mission 
the  pleasantly  remembered  years  I  passed  in  the 
halls  of  one  of  the  universities  in  this  capital  will 
be  of  great  help  to  me,  since  they  were  years 
during  which  I  learned  to  know  and  appreciate 
the  high  degree  of  culture  and  the  mode  of  thought 
of  this  great  and  noble  nation. 

The  many  and  vital  interests  uniting  our  two 
countries  make  me  see  that  there  is  much  impor¬ 
tant  work  to  be  done.  My  Government  desires 
to  cooperate  heartily  with  this  great  democracy, 
to  the  utmost  extent  permitted  by  dignity  and 
mutual  respect;  of  this  it  has  given,  is  giving,  and 
will  continue  to  give  proof,  in  the  certainty  that 
its  attitude  will  meet  a  sympathetic  response  in 
your  enlightened  administration. 

In  view  of  the  benefits  of  various  kinds  that  the 
New  Deal  has  brought  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  Panamanian  Government  pro¬ 
poses  to  follow  this  redemptive  path  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  the  isthmian  nation  a  “new  deal” 
that  will  bring  it  to  the  level  of  culture  it  should 
attain,  raise  its  standard  of  living,  evaluate  Pan¬ 
amanian  national  institutions,  and  provide  better 
facilities  for  the  living  and  general  welfare,  not 
of  one  group,  not  of  one  class,  but  of  all  alike. 

By  hard  work,  by  sacrifice,  by  perseverance, 
within  our  limitations  and  in  accordance  with 
existing  conditions,  Panama,  always  mindful  of 
its  unshakable  friendship  for  its  traditional  friend 
of  the  North,  will  go  on  woiking  to  achieve  a 
brilliant  future  that  will  take  into  account  the  vital 
interests  of  its  citizens  and  keep  before  the  national 
conscience  the  realization  of  its  great'destiny. 
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In  replying  to  the  new  diplomat  from 
Panama,  President  Roosevelt  spoke  in 
part  as  follows: 

Your  mission  in  this  capital,  Mr.  Ambassador, 
begins  under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances. 
The  years  you  sp>ent  here  as  a  student,  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  distinguished  career  which  has  been 
yours  in  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  your 
several  subsequent  visits  to  this  country,  have 
familiarized  you  with  the  life  and  thought  of  our 
fjeople,  and,  I  trust,  with  our  friendly  and 
neighborly  wish  to  enhance  in  every  practicable 
way  within  our  power  the  welfare  and  aspirations 
of  the  Panamanian  people.  My  Government, 
Mr.  Ambassador,  will  assist  and  facilitate  your 
mission,  and  I  can  assure  you  heartily  of  tny 
sincere  good  wishes  and  augury  for  its  success. 

The  Panama  Canal,  which  has  brought  our  two 
countries  into  close  association  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  which  has  brought  us  so  many  and 
significant  benefits,  has  also  brought  us  grave 
responsibilities.  Our  partnership  in  that  great 
enterprise,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  new  treaty 
recently  effective  between  us,  is  the  special  interest, 
not  only  of  our  two  countries  but  of  the  other 
.American  republics.  In  these  strenuous  days,  it  is 
gratifying  and  encouraging  to  me,  as  it  will  be  to 
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all  who  share  our  mutual  concern  for  freedom,  to 
note  the  reaffirmation  which  Your  Excellency  so 
happily  brings  of  the  sincere  and  wholehearted 
desire  of  the  Panamanian  Government  to  cooper¬ 
ate  fully  in  the  great  and  important  task  of  defense. 
I  can  assure  Your  Excellency  of  the  unstinted 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
You  and  I  realize  full  well  that  the  advantages 
which  our  two  countries,  with  all  the  other  democ¬ 
racies,  derive  from  the  preservation  of  our  way  of 
life,  will  be  ours  only  so  long  as  defense  is  sure  and 
certain.  That  great  and  noble  objective  now 
merits  our  common  sacrifice  and  devotion. 

Dr.  Brin,  the  son  of  Don  Juan  Brin  and 
Dona  Aminta  Remon,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Panama.  His  studies  were  begun  at  the 
Colegio  de  La  Salle,  in  his  native  land,  and 
continued  in  Canada,  where  he  attended 
Upper  Canada  College  in  Toronto.  In 
1911  he  entered  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  five 
years  later  received  his  medical  degree 
from  that  institution.  He  returned  to  his 
own  country  in  the  same  year,  1916,  and 
began  his  professional  career  in  Santo 
Tomas  Hospital  as  head  of  the  Surgery  and 


the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Depart¬ 
ments.  He  occupied  this  position  until 
December  1940,  with  leaves  of  absence  for 
postgraduate  study  in  the  United  States 
(1918,  1920)  and  Europe  (1922). 

In  April  1937  Dr.  Brin  was  appointed 
Minister  with  the  duties  of  Counselor  at 
the  Legation  of  Panama  in  London,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  coronation  of  King  George 
VI. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Washington,  Dr.  Brin  was 
Chairman  of  the  National  Board  of  Health, 
medical  officer  with  the  rank  of  captain  of 
the  Fire  Department  of  Panama,  Honorary 
Captain  of  the  National  Police,  Director 
of  the  School  of  Nurses  of  the  Santo  Tomas 
Hospital,  member  of  its  Board  of  Directors, 
and  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Panama,  a  recent 
four-year  appointment. 

Dr.  Brin  has  also  taken  his  place  as  the 
representative  of  Panama  on  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


Educating  the  Chilean  Huaso 

An  Experiment  in  Rural  Education 

ROBERT  KING  HALL  and  MARGARET  GWENLLIAN  STANTON 


To  the  Institute  of  Rural  Information: 

Dear  Friends: 

I  have  delayed  long  in  writing  the  institute  to 
give  thanks  for  your  many  attentions  to  us  the 
countryfolk,  not  being  worthy  of  this  teaching 
and  good  advice.  A  wise  man  will  hear  and 
increase  learning,  and  a  man  of  understanding 
shall  attain  unto  wise  counsels.  The  first  in¬ 
structions  received  from  the  book  of  the  Huaso 
Chileno  on  the  sixth  day  of  October,  1939. 
The  second  lessons  from  the  book  Cuecas  y 
Consejos  del  Campo  Chileno  on  the  nine¬ 
teenth  day  of  November.  And  we  are  very  happy, 
I,  and  my  wife,  and  the  children. 

Maria  Victoria,  my  wife,  was  reading  the 
book  Cuecas  y  Consejos  and  found  where  it 
said,  “The  Institute  of  Rural  Information  has 
some  vegetable  seeds''  Now  Maria  Victoria, 
when  she  read  all  that  part  about  the  vegetables, 
rejoiced  greatly,  for  she  likes  so  much  to  work  in 
the  vegetable  garden.  Wanting  to  write  and 
ask  for  seeds,  she  could  not,  because  she  has  been 
in  bad  health,  and  because  she  does  not  know 
how  to  speak  well  for  lack  of  schooling. 

Forgive  me,  because  even  I  have  not  learned 
my  letters  well,  as  my  parents  could  never  give 
me  an  education  because  they  were  very  poor. 
These  letters  of  mine  I  have  learned  since  I 
was  grown,  therefore  I  need  much  counsel  and 
correction,  because  he  that  loves  correction  loves 
wisdom,  says  Solomon. 

I  close  giving  you  my  gratitude. 

Accept  the  kind  regards  of  all  my  family. 

Juan  Bautista  Santander  Chavez 
EstaciSn  Mariposas 

This  tragic  yet  dignified  letter  became 
No.  47  in  the  file  for  a  particular  date  in 
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1939  and  a  sympathetic  woman  answered 
the  letter  at  length.  Maria  received  her 
seeds  and  friendly  advice  on  how  to  start 
work  on  her  garden,  as  well  as  an  inquiry 
about  a  neighbor’s  rheumatism.  This  and 
two  hundred  other  letters  received  ever\’ 
day  are  the  tangible  evidence  of  one  of  the 
strangest  yet  most  profitable  educational 
experiments  ever  attempted. 

There  is  in  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile, 
a  very  new  and  modern  building  which 
houses  many  official  offices,  among  them 
the  powerful  Junta  de  ExportaciSn  Agricola 
(Board  of  Agricultural  Exports).  Tucked 
in  a  comer  of  the  seventh  floor  may  be 
found  a  small  office  with  a  name  neatly 
lettered  on  the  door:  Instituto  de  Informacion 
Campesina  (Institute  of  Rural  Information). 
To  quote  a  Chilean  familiar  with  our  litera¬ 
ture,  the  Institute  is  a  cross  between  the 
“house  that  Jack  built”  and  Topsy,  who 
“jist  growed.”  On  a  day  in  February 
1939,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Dr. 
Arturo  Olivarria  Bustos,  was  convinced  of 
a  great  need  among  the  farming  people  of 
his  country.  As  Minister  of  Agriculture  he 
was  officially  poor,  but  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agricultural  Exports  he  was  offi¬ 
cially  rich.  Under  his  educationally  prej¬ 
udiced  leadership  the  Board,  rather 
grudgingly,  voted  150,000  pesos  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  institute  for  the  dissemination  of 
information  among  the  semi-illiterate  coun¬ 
try  people:  huasos  (cowboys),  inquilinos 
(tenant  farmers),  and  small  landholders. 
It  was  made  very  clear  that  the  members  of 
the  resultant  institute  were  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  temporary  employees,  and  that  unless. 
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Courtesy  of  GracieU  Maoduiaao 

“JUAN  LUCERO” 

The  typical  huaso,  “Juan  Lucero,”  was  selected  and  painted  by  the 
artist  Baixas  during  a  stay  on  a  large  farm.  The  picture  was  used  for 
the  cover  of  a  book  sent  out  by  the  Institute  of  Rural  Education;  it 
reached  100,000  rural  families. 


The  organization  of  the  Institute  of  Ru¬ 
ral  Information  was  entrusted  to  Srta. 
Graciela  Mandujano.  The  visitor  to  the 
Institute  is  at  once  impressed  by  her  vital¬ 
ity  and  enthusiasm.  She  had  been  a  school 
teacher  completely  out  of  sympathy  with 
what  she  considered  the  hollow  perfunctory 
sham  of  formal  education.  She  had  seen 
many  plans  and  many  proposed  reforms, 
each  considered  a  perfect  cure  for  Chile’s 
educational  ills.  She  ceased  teaching 
and  determined  to  sever  her  professional 
connection  with  the  sv'stem.  There  was  an 


with  the  original  grant,  they  could  give 
positive  proof  of  the  value  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  no  more  money  was  likely  to  be 
forthcoming. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the  usual  trend 
of  such  “institutes”  in  the  bureaucracies  of 
modern  governments,  Latin  or  otherwise, 
the  outlook  for  the  movement  did  not  seem 
very  favorable.  Fortunately,  however, 
wise  leadership,  rare  understanding,  and 
inspired  cooperation  soon  established  a 
program  of  unquestionable  and  unforeseen 
value. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


Courtesy  of  Gimciela  Msndujano 

A  MODEL  RURAL  HOME  IN  CHILE 


A  simple  dwelling  for  a  tenant  farmer  and  his  family  was  set  up  by  the  Institute  at  the  Agricultural  Fair 
in  Santiago.  A  vegetable  garden,  beehives,  goats  and  chickens  were  suggested  as  useful  in  supplying 

food  for  the  family. 


interval  of  social-service  work.  Then  she 
was  appointed  to  the  newly  formed  Insti¬ 
tute,  given  money,  and  freed  from  tradi¬ 
tion.  She  gathered  around  her  a  nuclear 
staff,  including  other  women  and  other 
former  teachers.  “You  may  imagine,”  she 
says,  “that  we  had  no  traditions,  we  could 
build  from  the  start,  and  we  were  hardly 
likely  to  fall  into  the  same  mistakes  that  we 
had  so  despised  in  a  formal  educational 
system.”  She  did  not. 

The  economic  system  of  rural  Chile  is 
somewhat  similar  to  our  tenant  farmer 
system.  Patrones  owning  large  farms  {fun- 
dos)  provide  seeds,  pay  a  small  cash 
stipend,  and  grant  the  use  of  a  small  ranch 
house  and  approximately  one  acre  of  land 
to  an  inquilino  and  his  family.  In  return 
for  this  the  inquilino  must  give  half  of  the 
product  of  his  acre  of  land  and  is  under 
obligation  to  do  farm  work  for  the  patron 
as  demanded.  The  inquilino  is  usually  il¬ 


literate,  very  poor,  and  completely  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  economic  system  that  binds 
him  in  an  almost  feudal  manner  to  the 
soil.  But  he  is  at  the  same  time  often  a 
man  of  some  force  of  character.  W'e  have 
seen  his  counterpart  in  the  southern 
mountaineer  who  maintains  the  rights  of 
his  roof  with  dogged  courage.  The  pa¬ 
trones,  preserving  an  archaic  system  in  the 
face  of  the  pressure  of  the  social  legislation 
in  force  in  one  of  the  world’s  most  progres¬ 
sive  countries  in  this  respect,  are  fearful  of 
outside  contacts  that  might  organize  the 
workers  and  disturb  the  existing  system. 
The  group  of  small  landholders  is  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant  numerically  and  it  is 
likewise  handicapped  by  lack  of  money 
and  lack  of  schooling.  The  Institute  aimed 
to  reach  the  tenant  farmers  and  small 
landholders  with  instruction  that  would  at 
the  same  time  improve  and  modernize 
work  on  the  farms,  better  the  economic 
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condition  of  the  workers,  and  incorporate 
them  into  national  life. 

The  Institute  decided  as  a  first  step  to 
publish  a  book  to  be  distributed  among  the 
inquilinos.  On  the  surface  the  plan  of 
publishing  a  book  to  give  to  illiterate 
country  people  in  order  to  help  combat 
illiteracy  seems  about  as  absurd  a  use  of  the 
money  as  could  be  imagined.  Yet,  although 
many  of  the  farm  workers  could  not  read, 
many  of  their  children  could.  The  book 
was  designed  to  be  read  by  the  children  to 
the  parents,  and  even  the  cover  illustration 
showed  a  school  girl  reading  to  her  father. 
The  success  of  the  plan  was  soon  evident. 

The  initial  distribution  of  the  Libro  del 
Huaso  Chileno,  as  it  was  called,  offered  a 
serious  problem.  The  famed  Carabineros, 
or  Chilean  national  police,  were  asked  to 
aid  by  sending  in  the  names  of  two  or 
three  inquilinos  from  each  farm  who  had 
shown  themselves  to  be  steady,  sober,  and 
reliable.  In  this  way  a  list  of  16,000 
names  was  compiled,  and  a  copy  of  the 
first  Ixxik  was  mailed  to  each.  The  first 
page  bore  the  dedication:  “Porque  el 
campesino  chileno  es  honrado  y  es  valiente, 
la  patria  le  manda  este  libro.”  (“Because 
the  Chilean  farmer  is  upright  and  cour¬ 
ageous,  his  country  sends  him  this  book.”) 
In  a  few  days  the  letters  were  coming  in 
by  the  hundred  with  requests  for  more 
conies,  entries  for  contests,  and  requests 
for  information.  So  many  of  the  people 
believed  that  the  book  had  come  from  the 
personal  hand  of  the  President,  that  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  receive  letters  at  the 
Institute  addressed  “To  His  Excellency, 
the  distinguished  President  of  the  Nation, 
don  Pedro  .Aguirre  Cerda,  from  his  com¬ 
rade.”  Occasionally  one  would  come 
addressed  to  “Your  Majesty.”  The  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  first  book  was  so  satisfactory 
that  more  funds  were  granted,  plans  were 
expanded,  and  a  second  book  was  soon 
ready  for  publication. 


The  Book  oj  the  Chilean  Huaso  contains  a 
short  illustrated  history  of  Chile,  numer¬ 
ous  poems  and  short  stories  that  deal  with 
the  rural  life  of  Chile,  and  a  number  of 
illustrated  articles,  written  in  simple  and 
appealing  language,  that  give  real  utili¬ 
tarian  lessons  in  the  everyday  problems  of 
the  farmer’s  life.  Thus  there  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  section  on  the  pruning  and  care  of 
fruit  trees,  another  on  diseases  of  plants 
and  trees,  a  third  on  the  raising  of  chick¬ 
ens.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  is 
information  on  the  extensive  and  rather 
complicated  social  legislation  of  the  coun- 
tr\*.  In  the  second  book,  Cuecasy  Consejos 
del  Huaso  Chileno,  there  is  an  illustrated  sec¬ 
tion  of  twenty  verses,  printed  in  alternate 
bold-  and  light-faced  type,  on  the  care  of 
the  horse.  The  illustrations  are  excellent, 
being  more  than  reminiscent  of  Grant 
Wood’s  paintings  and  Margaret  Bourke- 
W’hite’s  photographs,  while  “Chessie,”  it 
seems,  has  tired  of  sleeping  in  Pullman 
berths  in  Ohio!  Sandwiched  between  in¬ 
teresting  local  legends  and  verses  are 
Chilean  adaptations  of  famous  folktales  of 
all  countries,  each  pointing  a  definite  and 
very  unmistakable  moral  applicable  to  the 
life  of  the  huaso.  He  is  pleasantly  inocu¬ 
lated  with  information  on  bees,  animal 
husbandry,  and  agriculture.  His  wife  is 
given  advice  on  weaving,  care  of  the  home 
and  children,  sewing,  and  cooking.  He  is 
counselled  against  idleness,  against  neglect 
of  injury  and  illness,  and  against  drinking 
(this  in  a  country  considered  by  some  to 
produce  the  finest  wines  in  the  .Americas, 
or  even,  according  to  others,  the  finest  in 
the  world). 

Throughout  both  books  there  are  entic¬ 
ing  offers  of  small  prizes  or  additional 
information,  admittedly  copied  from  ap¬ 
peals  to  our  United  States  coupon-clipping 
public.  These  help  to  stir  interest  and  to 
establish  contacts  with  the  people.  One 
of  the  pages  cf  the  first  book  carried  a 
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little  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  a  school  child, 
with  an  invitation  to  school  children  to 
draw  a  picture  of  a  child  drinking  milk, 
eating  fruit,  or  brushing  his  teeth,  and 
send  it,  with  his  teacher’s  signature,  to  the 
Institute.  The  prize  was  a  copybook 
worth  only  sixty  centavos  (the  price  of  a 
daily  paper),  yet  a  veritable  treasure  to 
the  children  of  the  inquilinos.  A  similar 
contest  in  the  second  book  called  for  a 
comic-strip  story  of  Chanchin,  the  Little 
Pig.  The  offices  of  the  Institute  are 
stacked  high  with  the  laborious  efforts,  in 
primitive  style,  of  the  young  contestants. 
The  children  are  finding  a  definite  use  for 
their  reading  and  writing;  but  what  is 
more,  the  schools  are  receiving  voluntaiy 
entrants,  long  untouched  by  compulsory 
school  laws,  because  the  entries  must  be 
signed  by  a  teacher. 

An  invitation  was  printed  in  the  first 
book  for  any  reader  to  send  in  an  account 
of  some  unusual  experience,  or  a  story  such 
as  might  be  told  to  shorten  the  long 
winter  nights.  A  prize  of  a  fine  milch 
goat  was  offered  for  the  best  story  received 
from  each  province.  In  the  first  three 
months  the  Institute  received  over  4,000 
contributions.  Some  stories  came  in 
written  in  pencil  on  wrapping  paper,  backs 
of  letters,  even  margins  of  newspapers. 
Many  were  concerned  with  the  trivia  of 
daily  life.  Occasionally  there  was  some 
well-known  European  folk  tale  altered  and 
embroidered  to  fit  the  country'  where  it 
had  been  handed  down  in  “Chilean” 
form.  Many  of  these  stories  and  verses 
were  used  in  the  second  book. 

The  next  step  in  the  fast-growing  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Institute  was  to  dispatch  two 
trucks  with  seven  people,  all  experts  in 
agricultural  methods,  to  tour  the  rural 
areas  of  the  Province  of  Cautin,  in  the 
Central  Valley  of  Chile.  In  keeping  with 
the  central  purpose  of  establishing  per¬ 
sonal  friendships  with  the  inquilinos  as 


individuals,  the  heads  of  the  Institute  per¬ 
sonally  undertook  the  first  trip,  which 
lasted  several  weeks.  The  missions  were 
at  first  met  with  suspicion  and  distrust  on 
the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  large  farms. 

The  pairones  and  the  administradores  (who 
correspond  roughly  to  the  foremen  of  our 
western  ranches)  did  not  want  to  feed 
them,  refused  to  put  them  up,  and  openly 
complained  of  the  government’s  organiz-  !> 
ing  “unions”  to  ruin  farm  labor. 

However,  the  members  of  the  missions 
merely  asked  permission  to  camp.  They 
explained  that  they  were  to  give  prizes  to 
the  two  or  three  people  whom  the  head 
of  the  /undo  recognized  as  being  sober, 
reliable  workers.  The  prizes  were  to  be 
the  opportunity  to  buy  from  the  govern-  I 
ment,  on  the  installment  plan,  certain 
materials,  tools,  and  implements  or  “units 
of  production,”  which  could  be  used  by 
the  workers  in  their  homes  or  on  their  own 
land.  The  patrones  were  soon  won  over 
and  a  welcome  was  assured.  * 

On  the  sides  of  the  Institute  trucks  were 
reproduced  pictures  that  had  appeared  on 
the  covers  of  the  books.  This  method  of 
advertising  their  identity  was  useful  among 
the  illiterate  groups.  When  the  trucks  had 
been  parked  a  phonograph  was  started 
which  played  almost  continuously  cuecas 
and  tonadas,  national  folk-music.  Soon 
women  and  children  would  gather,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  trucks  and  the  music.  : 
Sweets  were  offered  to  the  children  and  j 
stories  told  to  them.  The  women  were  | 
given  instruction  in  weaving,  spinning, 
sewing  by  machine,  canning  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  elementary  hygiene.  By 
nightfall  the  men  would  arrive  by  foot  or 
on  horseback,  often  from  incredible  di^  t 
tances.  A  fire  would  be  built,  and  enter¬ 
tainment  and  discussion  continued  long 
into  the  night.  A  ten-minute  speech 
would  explain  that  the  members  of  the 
Institute  were  there  as  friends,  envoys  of 


Cotft«sy  of  GroeieU  Manduiano 


CLIENTS  OF  THE  CHILEAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  RURAL  INFORMATION 

Above;  A  rural  family,  one  of  many  households 
helped  by  the  Institute,  which  is  working  success¬ 
fully  to  decrease  illiteracy  and  enrich  the  life  of 
country  p>eople.  Below:  Children  attending  one 
of  the  talks  given  by  the  traveling  “missionaries,” 
who  are  experts  in  agricultural  methods. 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  MISSIONARY 

She  has  made  friends  with  the  children  in  the 
family. 


Court€«y  of  OrAciaU  MaodvijADO 


TRUCK  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  RURAL  INFORMATION 

On  each  Institute’s  truck  is  painted  the  cover  of  one  of  the  books  distributed  by  the  Institute,  thus  making 
it  easily  recognizable  by  all  rural  residents. 


the  President.  To  certain  worthy  and 
honorable  workers  an  unusual  opportunity 
would  be  given  to  buy  tools,  seeds,  looms, 
sewing-machines,  or  even  phonographs, 
and  payment  could  be  arranged  in  easy 
installments.  The  requirement  of  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  from  the  patron  or  adminis- 
trador  was  a  tactical  stroke  that  won  the 
sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  owners 
of  the  farms,  and  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
vinced  the  inquilinos  that  the  Institute  was 
sincere  and  the  grants  would  be  made  on 
merit. 

In  order  to  handle  financial  transactions 
w'ith  illiterate  people  having  no  tangible 
security  a  novel  system  was  instituted.  An 
individual  contract  was  executed  with 
the  rate  and  number  of  payments  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  advice  of  the  patron,  who  could 
estimate  what  the  inquilino  could  pay  with¬ 
out  jeopardy  to  his  family.  The  contract 
was  typed  out  with  friendly  wording,  often 


including  such  contingencies  as  “if  Carmen 
gets  sick  you  can  skip  a  payment,”  and 
ending  with  the  statement  that  the 
inquilino  promises  to  pay  because  if  he 
does  not  it  will  prejudice  the  people  of  the 
Institute  against  other  farm-workers.  He 
signs  or,  if  he  is  not  able  to  write,  makes  a 
thumbprint.  In  many  of  the  contracts 
the  signer  and  both  witnesses  made  their 
mark  by  thumbprints.  The  patron  makes 
payment  directly  to  the  Institute,  deduct¬ 
ing  the  amount  from  the  salary  of  the 
employees;  this  is  done  as  a  convenience  to 
the  workers,  many  of  whom  are  unable  to 
use  the  mails.  The  Institute,  however, 
replies  directly  to  the  inquilino  in  order  to 
maintain  the  personal  contact.  With  the 
receipt  will  be  sent  regards  to  a  neighbor, 
inquiries  about  Pedro’s  broken  arm,  or 
counsel  about  pruning  the  lemon  trees. 

The  Institute  is  technically  a  division  of 
the  Departamento  de  Informacion  Campesina  t 
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Industrias  Menores  (Bureau  of  Rural  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Home  Industries),  under  the 
Board  of  Agricultural  Exports.  The  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Home  Industries  extends  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Institute  by  offering  direct 
classes  through  certain  schools.  Formerly 
the  latter  group  merely  distributed  units 
of  production,  with  no  check-up  on  their 
productive  use.  Since  the  merging  of  the 
two  groups,  the  home  industries  have  been 
considered  a  definite  educational  problem. 
Funds  are  lent,  not  given,  to  schools 
cooperating  in  the  program,  and  there  is 
continued  supervision  from  the  Institute. 
One  unit  of  work  was  carried  on  through 
the  Escuela  Politecnica  de  Menores,  a  reform 
school  in  San  Bernardo.  Funds  were  used 
to  buy  pedigreed  egg-laying  chickens, 
which  were  raised  in  the  school.  Students 
and  members  of  the  surrounding  commu¬ 
nity  were  trained  in  the  necessary  care  and 
feeding.  When  the  chickens  were  full 
grown,  a  good  egg-laying  hen  from  the 
school  would  be  given  in  exchange  for  any 
hen  brought  in  from  the  community.  In 
this  way  the  community  received  good  lay¬ 
ing  hens  and  instruction  in  poultry  rais¬ 
ing.  In  the  open  market,  the  school  could 
sell  the  poor  layers  for  the  same  price  that 
would  have  been  received  for  good  ones. 

Although  the  work  of  the  Division  of 
Home  Industries  is  growing  rapidly  in 
importance,  the  other  branches  of  the 
program  are  undoubtedly  more  far-reach¬ 
ing  in  their  effects.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  outgrowths  of  the  wide  free  distri¬ 
bution  of  books  and  the  tours  of  the 
‘"missions”  has  been  the  enormous  corre¬ 
spondence  service  that  has  developed.  At 
least  two  hundred  letters  arrive  daily  at 
the  Institute  office.  Of  course  many  are 
merely  entries  in  contests,  but  hundreds  of 
requests  come  in  for  information  or  friendly 
aid;  How  can  I  get  a  loan  pf  money  to 
study?  Can  I  get  a  loan  of  seed?  \\’here 
can  I  get  a  good  milch  goat?  Does  the 


government  have  any  free  land  for  distri¬ 
bution?  What  must  i  do  to  be  able  to 
vote?  How  can  I  legitimize  my  children? 
Shall  I  stay  with  my  husband?  I  should 
like  to  make  a  dress  from  the  pattern  you 
offered  but  I  cannot  buy  the  material 
here;  will  you  buy  me  some  pretty  pink 
stuff  and  send  it  C.  O.  D.?  Can  you  send 
me  a  remedy  for  rheumatism?  Where 
can  I  buy  primers  for  my  children? 
These  and  countless  other  requests  are  all 
read  sympathetically  and  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to.  Such  an  intimate  and  friendly 
relationship  has  been  established  that  the 
Institute  staff  performs  such  services  not 
from  duty,  but  from  genuine  friendly 
interest. 

At  the  end  of  its  first  year  of  activity  the 
Institute  found  itself  feverishly  busy  and 
full  of  plans.  The  third  book,  Juan  Lucero, 
was  published  early  in  the  year.  By 


Courtesy  of  Graeiela  Mandujano 


AN  EARNEST  SEEKER  AFTER 
KNOWLEDGE 

This  litde  boy  and  his  dog  followed  the  Institute’s 
truck  from  farm  to  farm. 
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June  a  little  primer  had  been  published 
to  help  those  of  limited  training  to  learn 
their  letters.  Work  was  well  under  way 
on  a  book  designed  especially  for  women 
living  on  farms. 

The  mailing  list  had  by  that  time 
increased  to  70,000.  In  addition  there 
were  so  many  requests  for  books  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  through  schools,  granges,  and 
labor  unions  that  the  edition  of  ^uan 
Lucero  was  expected  to  be  100,000  copies. 
The  Institute  was  reaching  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  rural  population  of  the 
country,  including  children  and  both 
illiterate  and  semiliterate  adults.  Because 
the  books  are  borrowed  and  lent,  and  read 
by  family  groups,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  each  copy  is  reaching  at  least  ten 
people.  Friendship,  interest,  absolute  lack 
of  compulsion  are  stimulating  a  desire  to 
learn,  demonstrating  the  practical  value 
of  learning,  encouraging  school  attendance 
among  the  children,  increasing  ambition 
and  self-respect  among  the  workers  and 
helping  to  incorporate  them  economically 
and  politically  into  the  life  of  the  nation. 

The  secret  of  the  movement’s  amazing 
success  is  explainable  only  on  the  basis  of 


the  character  and  personality  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Institute.  Under  their  hands 
the  program  has  had  a  natural  develop¬ 
ment:  it  was  not  preconceived,  blue 
printed,  and  imposed  from  above.  There 
are  no  office  hours:  the  members  live  in 
their  work.  Under  no  circumstance  is  any 
letter  neglected  or  answered  in  any  but 
the  friendliest  way.  Some  of  them  seem 
trivial,  some  are  trying  to  the  patience, 
but  each  is  carefully  considered,  pains¬ 
takingly  and  courteously  answered.  The 
thin  thread  of  contact  is  personal  friend¬ 
ship,  and  it  must  never  be  broken,  if  the 
movement  is  to  succeed .  Only  questions  of 
a  political  nature  are  untouched.  Those 
who  ask  how  to  vote  are  told  where  they 
can  obtain  information  about  the  party 
platforms,  and  admonished  to  vote  as 
their  own  feelings  dictate.  It  was  early 
seen  that  any  taint  of  politics  would  disease 
the  entire  movement.  It  is  a  new  type 
of  education,  far  from  the  formal  class¬ 
room.  But  it  is  reaching  into  the  heart  of 
Chile  and,  more  important,  it  is  effective. 
The  people  have  received  sympathy  and 
understanding,  and  in  return  they  have 
given  their  faith  to  the  Institute. 


Heredia,  Costa  Rica 

Friendly  Impressions  of  a  Visitor 
from  the  United  States 

ESTHER  ALLEN  GAW 


Dean  of  Women, 

When  I  write  about  Heredia  in  Costa 
Rica,  it  is  as  if  I  were  to  write  about  Ohio, 
in  the  United  States.  Of  course,  the  scale 
is  much  smaller,  since  Costa  Rica  is  smaller 
than  Ohio.  We  might  think  of  Heredia  as 
one  of  the  counties  in  Costa  Rica,  but  it  is 
called  a  province  rather  than  a  county. 

I  must  also  warn  my  readers  that  when  I 
write  about  one  section  of  even  such  a 
small  republic,  the  descriptions  do  not 
necessarily  fit  all  the  other  portions  of  the 
country. 

Heredia  is  an  inland  province  in  the 
north  central  portion  of  Costa  Rica.  It 
is  bounded  mostly  by  rivers:  on  the  north 
by  the  San  Juan,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nic¬ 
aragua  and  the  boundary  between  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua;  on  the  east  by  the 
Chirripo,  an  affluent  of  the  San  Juan;  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Virilla,  which  runs 
east  and  west  between  the  province  of 
Heredia  and  San  Jos6.  The  western 
boundary  does  not  follow  a  river  but  is  a 
straight  line. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  Costa  Rica  I  was 
fortunate  in  staying  with  friends  who  are 
teachers.  My  introduction  to  these  friends 
is  one  of  the  felicitous  outcomes  of  fellow¬ 
ships  in  the  United  States,  because  I  first 
met  one  of  these  teachers,  Senorita  Emma 
Gamboa,  while  she  held  for  three  years 
the  scholarship  of  the  Ohio  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs.  When  she  had  completed 
her  studies,  a  friend  and  I  returned  with 


Ohio  State  University 

her  to  Costa  Rica  in  May  1940  for  a  brief 
visit. 

We  reached  San  Jose,  the  national 
capital,  and  then  Heredia,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  from  Puerto 
Limon,  a  banana-shipping  port.  The 
journey  on  the  railroad  up  the  tropical 
Rio  Reventazdn  was  interesting.  We 
started  from  dense  jungle  forest  with  great 
ferns,  palm  trees,  and  swamps,  climbing 
higher  and  higher  on  the  mountain  slopes, 
which  are  partially  cultivated  with  ba¬ 
nanas  and  other  tropical  plants.  When 
we  reached  the  plateau  (meseta)  we  found 
a  continuous  succession  of  plantations  of 
coffee  trees  under  shade,  often  supplied  by 
bananas.  In  the  many  parks  and  open 
spaces  are  varieties  of  palm,  the  Arau- 
carian  pine,  large  mangos,  the  pandanus 
and  other  ornamental  tropical  shrubs,  and 
various  large  handsome  native  trees  (fre¬ 
quently  with  glossy  leaves),  whose  names 
1  could  not  learn. 

Strung  across  the  plateau,  from  east  to 
west,  are  the  principal  towns  of  Costa 
Rica,  namely,  Cartago,  San  Jose,  Heredia, 
Alajuela,  and  San  Ramon.  All  of  these 
except  San  Ramon  are  on  the  railroad 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores. 
San  Jose  has  some  of  the  aspects  of  a  city 
in  the  United  States,  with  shops,  banks, 
cafes,  a  national  theater,  parks,  many 
schools,  and  streets  crowded  with  people 
most  of  the  time.  Outside  the  city  there 
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Courtesy  of  National  Tourist  Board  of  Costa  Rioa 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  HOUSE  IN  HEREDIA 
Rambling  onc-story  houses  with  flower-filled  patios  in  the  center  are  characteristic  of  the  town. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  IN  HEREDIA,  COSTA  RICA 

Heredia,  a  colonial  Spanish  city,  is  situated  on  a  plateau  about  six  miles  from  San  Jos£,  the  capital  oi 

the  country. 


HEREDIA,  COSTA  RICA 


is  an  airport.  The  other  towns  have 
small  shopping  districts,  schools,  churches, 
and  at  least  one  park. 

Heredia,  whose  population  is  some 
10,000,  is  about  six  miles  from  San  Jose. 
It  is  separated  from  the  capital  by  two 
valleys  and  rivers,  but  connected  by  a 
good  automobile  road  as  well  as  by  rail¬ 
way.  We  went  to  San  Jose  many  times, 
passing  between  the  coffee  plantations 
where  we  often  saw'  high  hedges  of  la 
reina  de  la  noche  (queen  of  the  night),  a 
shrub  with  large  white  trumpet-shaped 
flowers,  as  well  as  bamboo  clumps  and 
royal  poinciana  trees.  This  fertile,  w’ell- 
watered  region  is  a  riot  of  green  vegeta¬ 
tion,  with  flowers  everywhere. 

In  Heredia  we  lived  in  the  home  of 
Senorita  Gamboa  and  her  two  sisters. 
.\11  are  teachers  in  the  Costa  Rican  school 
system.  Their  home  is  a  pleasant,  simple, 
rambling  one-floor  house  with  a  patio  in 


the  center  filled  with  flowers  and  ferns  and 
vines.  The  house  is  lighted  with  very 
simple  electric  fixtures.  The  food  is  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of  the  sisters  by 
a  little  black-haired,  barefooted  maid¬ 
servant.  She  cooked  our  food  on  a  stove 
heated  by  wood,  much  like  that  in  my 
own  childhood  home.  The  bathroom 
facilities  were  modern. 

The  houses  of  relatives  and  friends  were 
similar  to  the  one  in  which  we  were  enter¬ 
tained — the  rooms  strung  around  a  patio, 
or  around  several  patios,  with  vines, 
shrubs  and  flowers  in  the  open  spaces. 
One  doctor  has  hundreds  of  varieties  of 
orchids,  but  they  were  not  in  bloom  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  All  over  the  low-spread¬ 
ing  town  the  tiled  roofs  of  the  houses  in 
Heredia  hold  orchids,  which  are  beautiful, 
they  say,  in  the  blossoming  season. 

The  streets  of  Heredia  itself  are  paved 
chiefly  with  cobblestones,  but  there  is  an 
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ON  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  HEREDIA 
A  paved  road  leads  east  and  west  from  the  city. 
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A  COSTA  RICAN  OX-CART 


Heavy  two-whecled  carts  transport  marketable  produce. 


excellent  highway  between  the  cities  of 
Heredia  and  San  Jos6,  and  to  the  east  on 
the  plateau  toward  Cartago,  as  well  as  to 
the  west  through  Alajuela  to  San  Ramon. 
These  highways,  made  for  automobiles,  are 
traveled  also  by  country  people  on  foot  or 
on  horseback,  as  well  as  by  heavy  two¬ 
wheeled  ox-carts  loaded  with  wood,  pine¬ 
apples  or  any  marketable  produce.  We 
had  a  ride  in  one  of  these  carts  one  day  in 
San  Ramon.  This  form  of  transportation 
for  people  still  exists,  and  was  the  only  one 
generally  available  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Motor  buses  run  between  the 
various  towns,  from  San  Ramon  to 
Cartago. 

Even  in  San  Jos6  the  traditional  Spanish 
American  promenade  around  the  park — 
the  boys  going  in  one  direction  and  the 
girls  in  the  reverse — takes  place  every 
night.  I  do  not  know  about  the  bands  in 
the  other  towns,  but  in  Heredia  the  city 
j^and  played  several  nights  in  the  week. 


On  those  evenings,  the  promenade  was 
particularly  animated.  This  Heredia  band 
is  paid  by  the  government  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  city  hall.  During  our  stay,  in 
addition  to  the  park  concerts  the  band 
played  incidental  and  dance  music  at  a 
municipal  party  and  also  led  the  proces¬ 
sion  with  music  when  the  students  of  the 
Normal  School  went  to  place  a  wreath  on 
the  monument  of  a  Costa  Rican  poet. 

Heredia,  like  the  other  towns,  has  a  park 
with  an  athletic  field.  There  seem  to  be 
community  teams  rather  than  school 
teams  for  football  and  basketball.  On 
Sundays  we  would  see  a  team  of  young 
men  coming  into  Heredia  in  its  own  bus, 
ready  to  challenge  the  local  team  to  some 
game. 

I  suppose  pineapples  are  raised  in  the 
province  of  Heredia.  We  saw  them  grow¬ 
ing  in  great  profusion  farther  west  be¬ 
tween  Alajuela  and  San  Ramon.  These 
pineapples  almost  dissolved  in  our  mouths 
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like  honey  and  were  our  usual  delicious 
breakfast. 

We  were  in  Heredia  during  the  very  rainy 
season.  Each  morning  would  be  lovely — 
clear  and  sunny.  About  two  in  the  after¬ 
noon  a  great  rain  storm  would  come  beat¬ 
ing  down.  This  might  last  for  several 
hours,  but  in  the  evening  it  would  be  fair 
and  beautiful  again.  The  nights  were  cool, 
so  that  we  slept  under  thin  blankets.  The 
heavy  rains  last  for  a  month  or  so,  but  there 
are  light  rains  for  six  months  of  the  year. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  com¬ 
municate  to  you  the  spirit  with  which  the 
educators  and  writers  and  other  Costa 
Rican  citizens  impressed  me.  They  seem 
literally  to  have  a  passion  for  education. 
They  talked  about  it  every  time  we  met 
anywhere — it  might  be  with  some  kinder¬ 
garten  teachers,  all  women,  with  teachers 
from  the  Colegio  Superior  de  Sehoritas  in  San 
Jose,  in  a  group  of  the  professors  from  the 
Heredia  Normal  School,  or  in  another 
from  the  George  Washington  School  at 
San  Ram6n.  In  every  place  also  the 
older  students  would  press  around  us  after 
the  assembly  with  questions  and  suggestions 
and  comments.  The  writers,  too,  were 
thinking  about  the  development  of  their 
own  Costa  Rica.  Although  every  one  in 
the  country  was  worried  about  the  sale  of 
coffee,  even  the  son  of  the  owner  of  a  coffee 
plantation  talked  more  about  education 
than  about  the  price  of  his  coffee. 

Perhaps  a  kind  of  ecstasy  over  education 
was  prevalent  just  at  this  time  because  it 
was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Normal 
School,  and  also  because  coincidentally  the 
university  was  about  to  become  a  reality — 
something  which  all  Costa  Ricans  have 
been  longing  for  intensely  in  the  last  few 
years.  Those  two  events  may  have  stimu¬ 
lated  the  educational  conversation,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  interest  was  a  basic 


President  Leon  Cortes  reported  in  1939 
that  14  percent  of  the  national  budget  was 
spent  for  education  in  addition  to  appro¬ 
priations  for  school  buildings.  He  went  on 
to  say  that  the  latter  sum  “is  considerable, 
but  my  administration  does  not  regret  it 
because  we  are  possessed  with  the  idea  that 
the  preservation  of  our  democracy  and  the 
continued  existence  of  its  institutions  can 
be  assured  through  the  school.”  The  word 
possessed  seems  to  confirm  my  impression 
of  the  intense  interest  in  education. 

A  public  enthusiasm  second  only  to 
education  is  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare. 
The  sculptured  figure  of  a  mother  and 
child  illustrating  this  article  is  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  one  of  the  bureau’s  clinics  in 
San  Jose.  Costa  Rica  as  a  whole  has  an 
excellent  public  health  program.  We  saw 
clinics  in  every  town  with  children  and 
mothers  going  in  and  out.  In  Heredia  a 
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MOTHER  AND  CHILD 

At  the  entrance  to  a  child  welfare  clinic  in 
San  Jos6  stands  this  sculpture. 


one. 
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of  National  Touriat  Board  of  Costa  Ri 


“THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  NIGHT” 

Hedges  of  this  flower  border  the  coffee  plantations 
between  Heredia  and  San  Jo^. 

public-spirited  physician  gives  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  time  to  such  a  clinic.  It  is 
said  that  the  death  rate  declined  markedly 
lietween  1936  and  1939  because  of  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare. 

The  city  of  Heredia  originally  had  the 
indigenous  name  of  Qubujuqui  or  Cubu- 
juqui.  In  1763  the  inhabitants  petitioned 
that  the  town  be  granted  the  status  of  a 
villa.  Since  the  president  of  the  Real 
.\udiencia  de  Guatemala  at  that  time  was 
Don  .\lonso  Fernandez  de  Heredia,  his 
name  was  added  to  the  title  and  the  full 
name  of  the  little  town  became  Inmacu- 

SELLING  PINEAPPLES 

Costa  Rican  pineapples  dissolve  in  one’s  mouth 
almost  like  honey. 
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lada  Concepcion  de  Cubujuqui  de  Here¬ 
dia.  All  parts  of  the  name  except  Heredia 
were  dropped  in  1824  at  the  time  of  the 
separation  from  Spain.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  whether  Don  Alonso 
Fernandez  de  Heredia  was  a  descendent 
of  the  Pedro  de  Heredia  who  sailed  from 
Cadiz  in  1533  with  a  license  from  Charles 
The  latter  Heredia  explored  Santo 
^  Domingo,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Isthmus  of  Pan¬ 
ama,  and  the  northern  portion  of  South 
.America,  giving  Cartagena,  Colombia, 
its  name. 

There  are  three  topographical  regions  in 
i  the  province  of  Heredia;  (1)  the  central 
mesa,  where  most  of  the  inhabitants  live, 
j  at  the  south  across  the  river  from  San  Jose, 
j  (2)  the  volcanic  mountains,  with  a  few 
small  towns  on  the  southern  slopes,  and  (3) 

.  the  high  plains  of  Sarapiqui,  a  river  spring- 

1  ing  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  volcanic 

peaks  Poas  and  Barba. 

1  Innumerable  rivers  and  creeks  wind 
I  through  all  parts  of  the  plateau  so  that 
;  there  is  no  place  where  agriculture  is  not 
!  possible,  and  there  is  plenty  of  water  for 
industrial  uses.  In  fact,  Heredia  has  its 
j  own  electric  power,  and  is  about  to  increase 
f  it.  The  streams  run  partly  into  the  Reven- 
tazon  and  thence  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
j  partly  into  the  Rio  Grande  de  Tarcolcs 
and  thence  to  the  Pacific, 
i  The  volcano  rising  high  above  the 
I  plateau  in  Heredia  is  Barba.  The  other 

f  two  active  peaks  of  the  cordillera  north  of 

the  central  plateau  are  Poas  (really  a 
geyser)  to  the  west,  and  to  the  east  Irazu, 
whose  cloud  by  day  and  fire  by  night  may 
usually  be  seen  from  the  city  of  Heredia. 
Both  of  these  peaks  are  in  provinces 
adjacent  to  Heredia. 

There  are  a  few  small  towns  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  volcanoes.  From 
these  and  the  isolated  houses  between  the 
towns  plod  the  bright  ox-carts  with  their 
wood,  fruits,  and  any  other  marketable 


products,  their  owners  walking  barefoot 
beside  the  carts  and  directing  the  oxen 
with  a  long  goad. 

The  great  plains  in  the  north  of  the 
province  of  Heredia  are  watered  by  the 
Sarapiqui  and  Chirripo  Rivers  and  their 
tributaries,  both  of  which  in  turn  empty 
into  the  San  Juan  River,  the  Adantic  outlet 


Courtesy  of  National  Tourist  Board  of  Costa  Rica 

PRE-COLUMBI.4X  GOLD  ARTICLES 

An  idol  encircled  by  a  serjjent  and  a  double¬ 
headed  eagle  are  among  the  treasures  in  the 
Costa  Rican  National  Museum. 
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of  Lake  Nicaragua.  The  river  bottoms 
of  the  Chirripo  are  immense,  I  was  told, 
and  in  the  north,  there  are  also  sizable 
lakes,  which  are  practically  unexplored. 

Along  the  Sarapiqui  River  the  fertile 
lands,  although  they  do  not  grow  coffee, 
yield  rubber,  cacao  zmd  three  or  four 
harvests  a  season  of  vegetables  of  every 
kind.  These  products  can  be  exported  via 
the  San  Juan  River  to  the  Atlantic.  The 
Sarapiqui  valley  will  doubtless  increase  in 
importance  as  a  food-producing  region. 
These  plains  have  great  grazing  lands  and 
are  surrounded  with  timber.  The  higher 
mesa,  like  the  central  plateau  where  San 
Jose  and  Heredia  are  located,  offers  a 
better  climate  for  living  than  the  low 
swampy  regions  close  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  Sarapiqui  River  was  not  discovered 
until  the  year  1820.  Then  a  Costa  Rican, 
Don  Joaquin  Mora,  found  it  when  he  was 


seeking  a  route  from  Nicaragua  to  San 
Jose.  There  are  scarcely  any  passable 
roads  to  this  valley  or  in  it.  Recent  admin¬ 
istrations,  however,  are  trying  to  improve 
the  roads,  replace  old  bridges,  and  tap  the 
riches  of  these  wide  plains  to  the  north  of 
the  cordillera  extending  through  the 
province  of  Alajuela  close  to  Lake  Nica¬ 
ragua.  There  were  fewer  than  500  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  these  river  valleys  in  1934. 

If  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  becomes  a 
reality,  it  will  follow  the  course  of  the  San 
Juan  River.  Therefore  the  navigation  of 
the  Sarapiqui,  which  flows  into  the  San 
Juan,  would  also  be  facilitated,  and  thus 
the  undeveloped  northern  portions  of  the 
province  of  Heredia,  as  well  as  others  near 
it,  would  become  available  for  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  pleasant  living. 

I  have  included  among  the  illustrations 
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two  from  the  National  Museum,  although 
that  institution  is,  of  course,  in  the  capital, 
San  Jose.  Their  connection  with  Heredia 
is  the  curator  of  the  Museum,  one  of  the 
enthusiastic  graduates  of  the  Normal 
School.  With  scarcely  any  budget,  with 
practically  no  assistance,  and  with  entirely 
inadequate  quarters,  he  has  nevertheless 
collected  and  preserved  some  exceedingly 
interesting  artifacts  of  the  pre-Hispanic 
inhabitants.  The  ceremonial  metate  (stone 
for  grinding  corn)  is  carved  in  the  form 
of  a  conventionalized  bird.  Of  the  two 
small  gold  articles,  one  is  an  idol  encircled 


by  a  serpent,  the  other  a  two-headed  eagle. 
When  these  and  thousands  of  other  articles 
have  been  studied  by  the  eager  Costa 
Ricans,  further  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
Hispanic  history  of  Central  America  will 
become  available. 

The  other  pictures  purposely  show  what 
is  most  familiar  and  usual  in  Heredia  as 
in  other  parts  of  Costa  Rica — the  fruits 
and  vegetables,  the  two-wheeled  carts,  the 
low  houses  with  grilled  windows  and  over¬ 
hanging  roof,  and  men  afoot  and  on  horse¬ 
back  on  the  highway  where  the  mountains 
are  always  in  sight. 
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A  CEREMONIAL  METATE 

The  metate,  or  stone  on  which  com  is  ground  into  meal  under  a  smaller 
stone,  was  here  given  the  form  of  a  conventionalized  macaw  by  Indians  of 
the  Chorotega  tribe. 


FOURTH  CENTENARY  OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  CHILEAN  CAPITAL 

February  12,  1941,  was  the  4CK)th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Santiago  by  the  daring  Spanish  captain 
Pedro  de  V’aldivia.  This  poster  shows  above  the  skyline  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  city,  the  illuminated 
statue  of  the  Virgin  on  San  Cristdbal  Hill. 


Santiago  through  Four  Centuries 

ROGELIO  UGARTE  B. 

Chairman  of  the  IV  Centennial  Commission 


Santiago,  Chile,  which  began  life  as  a 
humble  little  town  founded  by  the  brave 
and  adventurous  Spanish  captain,  Pedro 
de  Valdivia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mapocho 
River  in  the  shadow  of  the  rocky  hill  once 
called  Huelen,  joyously  celebrated  its 
four-hundredth  anniversary  on  February 
12,  1941.  It  is  certain  that  neither  Val¬ 
divia,  his  legendary  companion  Doha 
Ines  de  Suarez,  nor  any  of  the  group  of 
intrepid  men  who  accompanied  him  on 
his  daring  enterprise  ever  dreamed  that 
Santiago  of  New  Extremadura,  as  they 
named  the  little  settlement,  would  some 
day  become  one  of  the  most  thriving  and 
prosperous  cities  in  all  Latin  America. 

It  was  late  in  the  year  1540  when  the 
native  Araucanians,  who  had  previously 
quelled  certain  expansionist  pretensions  of 
the  Incas,  were  astonished  to  descry',  filing 
along  the  coastal  hills,  a  sorry  cavalcade  of 
conquistadors,  sadly  decimated  by  the 
rigors  of  their  extraordinary  journey.  The 
news  spread  rapidly  among  the  Indians, 
and  close  upon  their  initial  surprise  at 
seeing  the  invaders  came  the  firm  resolu¬ 
tion  to  repel  them,  no  matter  what  the 
cost.  Thus  began  centuries  of  epic  strug¬ 
gle,  from  which  came  forth  the  Chilean 
race,  that  redoubtable  union  of  the  best 

The  author  of  this  article  is  chairman  of  the  City 
Council  of  Santiago  and  Chairman  of  the  Fourth 
Centenary  Commission.  As  mayor,  couruilman,  and 
legislator,  he  has  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  the 
progress  and  development  of  his  beloved  native  city. 
His  untiring  activities  during  the  past  four  decades  of  the 
Chilean  capital's  history  have  linked  him  with  innumerable 
civic,  cultural  and  welfare  projects.  The  citizens  of 
Santiago  recently  bestowed  upon  him  a  gold  medal  in 
recognition  of  his  forty  years  of  exemplary  public  service. 


qualities  of  Spaniards  and  Araucanians. 
.Although  many  times  put  to  the  test  by 
destiny,  it  has  always  emerged  triumphant. 

The  soldier-poet  Alonso  de  Ercilla  y 
Zuniga,  who  immortalized  the  virtues  of 
the  Araucanian  race,  thus  describes  Chile: 
“Fertile  land,  reaching  to  the  Antarctic 
regions;  powerful,  strong,  and  mighty,  and 
respected  by  far-off  nations.”  And  then, 
referring  to  the  Chilean  Indians,  he  adds: 
“They  are  proud  and  superior,  of  gallant 
and  martial  spirit;  they  have  never  been 
ruled  by  a  king  nor  subjected  to  foreign 
domination.” 

Santiago  was  at  first  little  more  than  a 
fortified  enclosure,  wherein  the  Spanish 
soldiers,  turned  colonists,  marked  out  the 
streets  of  the  future  capital  of  the  Republic 
of  Chile,  their  arms  ever  at  hand.  Razed 
by  the  Indians  soon  after  its  establishment, 
the  settlement,  phoenix-like,  rose  from  its 
smoking  ruins  with  renewed  vigor,  and  for 
four  centuries  it  has  pursued  a  constantly 
ascending  course.  Now  a  city  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  inhabitants,  with  all  the  improvements 
of  great  world  capitals,  it  proudly  lifts  its 
modern  skyscrapers  to  face  the  eternal 
snows  of  the  Andes.  These  buildings  speak 
of  difficulties  overcome  through  Chilean 
genius;  they  exemplify  the  progress  of  four 
hundred  years  of  continuous  struggle  in  a 
difficult  land  that  yields  only  to  the  strong, 
a  land  in  which  the  Chilean  people  has 
been  able  to  prove  its  recognized  capacity 
for  hard  work  and  self-denial. 

For  a  historical  background  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Santiago,  it  is  necessary  to  follow 
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Don  Pedro  de  Valdivia  and  his  men  from 
the  time  of  their  departure  from  Cuzco. 
Benjamin  Vicuna  Mackenna,  the  re¬ 
nowned  Chilean  historian  and  one  of 
Santiago’s  most  ardent  and  public-spirited 
citizens,  wrote  in  his  Historia  de  Santiago: 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  the  19  th  day  of  January 
1540,  a  band  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  splendid 
knights  entered  the  cathedral  of  Cuzco.  Their 
bearing  was  reverent  but  at  the  same  time  proud, 
and  although  they  had  removed  their  helmets, 
they  held  their  swords  on  high  and  followed  with 
their  eyes  the  banner  of  Castile  which,  borne  by  a 
captain,  floated  in  the  breeze  at  the  head  of  the 
column.  Once  all  of  them  were  within  the  church, 
a  soldier  of  spirited  and  manly  appearance  went 
forward  to  the  chair  from  which  the  first  Bishop  of 
South  America,  Fray  Vicente  Valverde,  was  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  religious  ceremony.  There,  be¬ 
neath  the  royal  standard,  the  soldier  placed  in  the 
Bishop’s  hands  the  solemn  written  promise  made 
by  him  and  his  companions  that  in  the  journey  of 
conquest  on  which  they  were  to  embark  at  dawn 
of  the  next  day,  their  first  concern  would  be  to 
found  a  city  under  the  protection  of  Santiago  the 
Apostle,  patron  saint  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  erect 
on  the  most  favored  spot  in  that  city  a  church  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  captain  who  made  that  vow  was  named 
Pedro  de  Valdivia. 

On  the  following  day,  January  20,  1540,  the 
hundred  and  fifty  conquistadors  began  their 
march  to  the  south. 

Eleven  months  later  the  travelers  from 
Cuzco  stopped  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
crystalline  river  that  flowed  along  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  then  and  for  many  years 
afterw'ards  nameless.  Today,  converted 
into  a  beautiful  public  park,  it  is  known  as 
San  Crist6bal. 

The  band  of  adventurers  chose  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  on  which  to  establish  the 
city  that  they  had  vowed  to  Santiago  (St. 
James)  and  the  church  they  had  promised 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  This,  then,  was  the 
origin  of  Chile’s  capital,  first  called  Santi¬ 
ago  of  New  Extremadura,  because  Valdivia 
and  many  of  his  companions  were  natives 
of  the  Province  of  Extremadura  in  Spain. 

The  conquistadors  spent  about  two 


months  after  their  arrival  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mapocho  in  recovering  from  the  fatigue 
of  the  expedition  and  in  preparing  to  take 
formal  possession  of  the  territory,  but  at 
last,  on  February  12,  1541,  Valdivia  or¬ 
dered  his  notary  to  draw  up  the  act  of 
foundation  of  the  new  city. 

Then  the  conquistadors  laid  out  the  cit\’ 
in  accordance  with  the  royal  ordinances  in 
force,  using  the  system  of  checkerboard 
squares  characteristic  of  Spanish  America 
from  Mexico  to  Buenos  Aires.  Eighty 
blocks  were  marked  out,  with  ten  streets 
from  east  to  west,  beginning  at  the  western 
slope  of  Santa  Lucia  (as  the  Spaniards 
called  Huel6n  Hill),  and  eight  streets  from 
north  to  south,  between  the  Canada  (today 
the  Avenida  Bernardo  O’Higgins)  and  the 
Mapocho  River,  with  the  Plaza  de  Armas 
in  the  center. 

The  first  buildings  in  Santiago  were  sim¬ 
ple  enclosures  and  thatched  dwellings  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  native  huts;  only  a  short  time 
passed  until  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
warring  Indians.  But  following  that  dis¬ 
aster,  in  the  summer  of  1542,  the  town  was 
rebuilt  with  structures  of  adobe  and  tile. 

Protected  by  the  energy  of  the  conquis¬ 
tadors,  the  new  town  prospered  despite 
the  hostile  natives,  who  kept  the  colonists 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  anxiety,  and  despite 
Valdivia’s  desire  to  extend  his  conquest 
southward. 

The  agreeable  climate  of  the  Mapocho 
Valley  favored  the  growth  of  Santiago. 
As  Valdivia  said  in  a  letter  to  his  sovereign, 
“There  are  but  four  months  of  winter,  and 
only  when  the  moon  is  at  the  quarter  does 
it  rain  for  a  day  or  two.  All  the  rest  of 
the  time  there  is  such  beautiful  sunshine 
that  there  is  no  need  for  fires.  The  sum¬ 
mer  is  tempered  with  delightful  breezes, 
so  that  all  day  one  can  go  about  in  the  sun 
without  discomfort.” 

Within  two  years  after  its  foundation,  the 
settlement  on  the  Mapocho  had  increased 
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in  population  and  round  about  it  fruits 
and  vegetables  introduced  from  Spain 
were  cultivated  and  poultry,  sheep,  cat¬ 
tle,  and  horses  were  kept.  Because  of 
bountiful  wheat  harvests,  millers  soon  be¬ 


gan  to  ply  their  trade,  and  the  primitive 
Indian  method  of  grinding  the  grain  be¬ 
tween  two  large  stones  was  abandoned. 

Another  factor  that  contributed  to  San¬ 
tiago’s  development  was  the  report,  clev- 


At  the  foot  of  this  eminence  Valdivia,  whose  statue  appears  at  the  left,  established  the 
Spanish  settlement. 


THE  PARK  ON  SANTA  LUCfA  HILL 


LA  MONEDA,  THE  GOVERNMENT  PALACE 

Santiago  is  a  modern  city  that  preserves  little  of  its  colonial  character  but  cherishes  a  few  buildings  as 
relics  of  early  times.  Among  these  is  La  Moneda,  originally  the  mint  but  now  the  Government  Palace. 


erly  spread  about  by  Valdivia  so  as  to 
obtain  reinlorcements,  that  Chile  was  rich 
in  gold.  Caravan  after  caravan  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  adventurers  from  Peru,  drawn 
by  the  prospect  of  wealth,  arrived  at  the 
Mapocho. 

According  to  the  chronicles  of  the  time, 
Santiago  during  its  first  20  years  w’as  a 
poor,  dismal  community,  planted  in  a 
barbarous  country,  in  a  place  that  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  last  corner  of  the 
earth,  “the  end  of  Christendom.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  natural  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  its  setting — because  of  the 
magnificent  panoramas  dominated  by  the 
heights  of  Huelen  and  the  fertile  land  that 
responded  so  generously  to  cultivation,  the 
hill  W’as  renamed  by  the  Spaniards  in 


honor  of  Santa  Lucia,  patron  saint  of  the 
sense  of  sight — Santiago’s  general  aspect 
was  monotonous  and  forlorn.  Not  even 
the  humble  homes  of  the  settlers  gave  it 
the  appearance  of  a  town,  for  the  majority 
were  built  in  the  center  of  the  allotted 
tracts,  as  a  protection  against  surprise  at¬ 
tacks  by  the  Indians.  The  streets,  with¬ 
out  pavements  or  sidewalks,  threaded 
their  way  between  adobe  walls  and  thorn 
palings.  The  more  influential  citizens 
built  their  houses  near  the  Plaza  de 
•Armas  because,  as  one  historian  tells  us, 
“There  were  the  fort  and  the  parish 
church,  there  the  sword  and  the  cross.” 

But  as  the  years  went  by,  while  the  re¬ 
lentless  struggle  between  the  Spanish 
soldiers  and  the  unyielding  Araucanians 
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continued  on  the  frontier  south  of  the  Bio- 
Bio,  Santiago  grew  and  began  to  take  form 
as  a  city.  In  1554  Charles  V  recognized 
it  as  such,  declaring  it  to  be  “very  noble 
and  very  loyal.”  The  population  in¬ 
creased  rapidly  and  community  life  began. 
The  rude  conquistador  gave  way  to  the 
citizen.  The  town  was  in  the  first  flush  of 
youth.  The  principal  streets  were  paved; 
the  problems  of  food  supply  and  potable 
water  arose;  urban  property  values  began 
to  increase  and  the  first  registrations  of 
real  estate  transactions  were  made.  This 
wave  of  prosperity  was  swept  forward  by 
the  discovery'  of  the  rich  mines  of  Choapa 
and  Villarica.  The  gold  in  the  latter 
was  so  fine  that  in  the  Old  World  it  became 
known  as  the  “gold  of  Valdivia,”  from  the 
port  whence  it  was  shipped.  The  first 
physicians  arrived  and  the  first  hospital 
was  built.  Commerce  expanded  and 
boats  loaded  with  merchandise  arrived 
periodically  at  Valparaiso. 

Thanks  to  its  incomparable  climate  and 
its  innumerable  natural  advantages,  San¬ 
tiago  of  New  Extremadura  developed 
rapidly  and,  in  the  opinion  of  17th  century 
travelers  and  geographers  who  visited  it, 
it  was  “one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in 
the  world,  considered  as  a  whole,  with  its 
valley,  its  sky,  its  river,  its  gardens,  its 
mountains,  its  breezes,  and  above  all,  its 
women.” 

The  customs  of  the  time  were  similar  to 
those  in  all  the  Latin  American  colonies. 
The  military  and  the  clergy  were  domi¬ 
nant.  Habits  were  most  circumspect  and 
life  slipped  by  without  much  enlivenment. 
There  were  no  popular  fiestas  except  re¬ 
ligious  processions  and  bullfights.  Shortly 
after  dusk  each  day  the  curfew  sounded 
and  all  activity  was  suspended.  During 
the  night  the  w'atchmen  trod  the  solitary 
streets,  calling  out  the  hours  and  keeping 
a  wary  eye  open  for  trouble. 

Social  classes  began  to  be  defined,  and 


there  evolved  the  roto,  the  peon  of  Chile, 
that  humble  man  of  the  people,  long- 
suffering  and  enduring,  who  by  his  work 
and  sacrifice  has  made  Chile  great,  first 
in  the  battle  for  national  independence 
and  later  in  the  building  of  the  republic. 
It  was  the  Chilean  roto — simple,  heroic, 
ingenious,  enterprising,  generous,  mag¬ 
nificent — who  with  the  passing  of  time 
helped  to  incorporate  the  rich  provinces  of 
the  north  into  the  national  territory  and 
thus  aided  in  the  industrial  development 


A  COLONIAL  GATE  ON  SANTA  LUCIA 
HILL 

As  part  of  the  fourth  centenary  commemoration 
in  Santiago  the  city  is  clearing  away  old  structures 
around  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  will  use  the  land 
thus  obtained  for  public  gardens. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CAPITOL,  SANTIAGO 

The  classic  edifice  of  the  capitol  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens  in  which  grow  palms  and  other 
subtropical  trees  and  plants  that  flourish  in  the  delightful  climate  of  Santiago. 
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ENTRANCE  TO  LA  MONEDA 

This  solid  structure,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  today  contains  the  official  residence  of 
the  President  of  Chile  and  a  number  of  government  offices. 
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of  the  country’.  To  him  the  ruling  classes 
are  still  indebted,  notwithstanding  the 
victory  of  the  Popular  Front. 

In  1788  the  city’s  population  was  about 
fifty  thousand.  In  its  well-kept  streets,  in 
its  good,  sturdy  buildings,  there  was 
nothing  that  recalled  the  struggling  little 
village  which  the  great  Captain  Pedro  de 
Valdivia  had  founded.  .\t  that  time  there 
arrived  in  Chile  a  new  governor,  Don 
Ambrosio  O’Higgins,  chosen  by  the  Court 
at  Madrid.  Santiago  was  to  owe  much  of 
its  progress  to  the  excellent  ideas  and 
extraordinary  capacity  for  work  of  that 
enlightened  statesman. 

Although  at  the  beginning  Don  Am- 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CHURCH 

The  colonial  cloister  affords  a  charming  view  of 
the  church  tower. 


brosio  encountered  resistance  among  the 
creoles,  he  soon  succeeded  in  enforcing 
his  system  of  government.  His  first  step, 
a  truly  democratic  one,  was  to  abolish 
throughout  the  province  the  odious  system 
of  encomiendas.  *  He  traveled  all  over  the 
country  in  order  to  inform  himself  person¬ 
ally  of  conditions  and  needs,  and  he  put 
into  effect  innumerable  progressive  meas¬ 
ures.  During  his  administration  the  high¬ 
way  from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso,  stronger 
piers  for  the  bridge  over  the  Mapocho 
River,  and  La  Moneda,  once  the  national 
mint  but  now  the  residence  of  the  President 
of  Chile,  were  all  constructed.  The  Irish 
governor,  as  the  citizens  of  Santiago 
dubbed  him,  introduced  many  substantial 
improvements.  He  was  especially  con¬ 
cerned  about  public  health.  He  issued  a 
decree  ordering  the  construction  of  public 
cemeteries  outside  the  city  proper,  in  order 
to  do  away  with  the  old  custom  of  burial 
in  the  churches.  This  decree  was  finally 
put  into  effect  some  thirty  years  later,  after 
the  country  had  won  its  independence. 
During  the  administration  of  O’ Higgins, 
who  was  the  father  of  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  illustrious  heroes  of  Chilean 
independence,  commerce  and  agriculture 
were  stimulated,  land  and  maritime  com¬ 
munications  were  improved,  and  a  postal 
system  was  established.  Referring  to 
O' Higgins’  extraordinary  accomplish¬ 
ments,  V’icuna  Mackenna  wrote  that  his 
political  attributes  were  the  highest  record¬ 
ed  in  all  the  history  of  Spain  in  Chile. 

A  very  significant  factor  in  the  history 
and  development  of  the  Chilean  capital 
was  Basque  immigration.  During  the 

*  The  encomiendas  of  Spanish  Colonial  America  were 
large  estates  of  land,  together  with  the  Indians  living  on 
or  near  them,  granted  by  the  Spanish  king  to  colonists 
for  purposes  of  tribute  and  exploitation.  The  enco¬ 
miendas  were  usually  granted  following  the  lapse  of  the 
repartimientos,  the  original  feudal  lands  awarded  in  the 
new  territories  to  Spanish  soldiers,  priests,  and  other 
colonizers.  The  Indian  population  of  all  the  colonies 
suffered  under  this  system  of  exploitation. — Editor 
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POSADA  DEL  CORREGIDOR 
The  inn  at  the  right  is  the  most  ancient  structure  left  in  Santiago. 


reign  of  Philip  V  (1700-46),  select  groups  scendants  of  the  Basques,  cherishing  the 

of  Basque  families  began  to  emigrate  to  democratic  ideals  of  their  ancestors  and 

Chile.  Their  racial  qualities  were  of  the  uniting  within  themselves  all  the  fire  and 
first  water.  The  pride,  tenacity,  fortitude,  vehemence  of  the  creole  and  the  invincible 

and  broad-mindedness  of  these  Basques  tenacity  of  the  Cantabrians,  were  the  most 

were  elements  that  helped  to  foster  the  indomitable  champions  of  the  revolu- 
radical  revolution  that  gave  independence  tionary  movement. 

to  Chile  and,  by  influencing  the  basic  During  the  period  of  independence  and 
racial,  national,  and  traditional  traits  of  the  years  when  the  republic  was  taking 

the  Chilean  people,  endowed  them  with  root,  the  city  of  Santiago  underwent  no 

a  character  that  is  peculiarly  their  own.  important  changes  beyond  natural  in- 

In  short,  an  examination  of  our  colonial  creases  in  population  and  area.  Customs 

history  reveals  that  the  Basque  interfusion  changed  little  and  the  social  picture  re¬ 
gave  new  vitality  to  the  Chilean  nation,  mained  more  or  less  the  same,  despite  the 

commingling,  as  it  were,  with  the  Cas-  liberal  ideas  spread  by  the  more  advanced 

tilian  and  Extremaduran  elements  and  minds  of  the  time. 

producing  a  profound  transformation  in  It  was  not  until  the  municipal  ad- 
the  customs  and  mental  outlook  of  the  ministration  of  that  illustrious  citizen, 

time.  That  transformation  exerted  a  de-  writer,  and  public  man,  Benjamin  Vicuna 

cisive  influence  on  the  struggle  for  na-  Mackenna,  that  Santiago  entered  upon  a 

lional  independence,  for  the  creole  de-  new  stage  of  progress  similar  to  that  ex- 


GENERAL  BULNES  SQUARE 

Behind  the  substantial  modern  buildings  rise  the  Andes,  a  magnificent  spectacle  that  is  one  of  the  glories 

of  Santiago. 


pcrienced  under  Don  Ambrosio  O’Hig¬ 
gins.  Under  Vicuna  Mackenna’s  wise  and 
firm  guidance,  the  city  prospered  pro¬ 
digiously  in  all  branches  of  activity.  With 
the  skillful  discernment  of  the  city  planner 
and  a  clear  vision  of  the  demands  of  the 
future,  he  widened  streets  and  plazas, 
preparing  for  future  growth;  he  set  aside 
areas  for  public  parks  and  walks;  he 
carried  out  many  works  of  civic  improve¬ 
ment  and  sanitation.  It  is  enough  to  cite 
as  examples  of  his  work  the  transformation 
of  Santa  Lucia  into  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  public  parks  on  the  continent, 
the  establishment  of  the  city’s  first  street 
railway  system,  and  the  construction  of 
the  great  network  of  avenues,  .\fter  his 
death  his  appreciative  fellow-citizens  gave 
his  name  to  streets  and  plazas  and  erected 
to  his  memory  a  monument  at  the  foot  of 
.Santa  Lucia  Hill,  where  his  remains  rest. 

In  Vicuna  Mackenna’s  time  the  city, 
which  until  then  had  progressed  but 
slowly,  suddenly  made  a  forward  spurt. 


In  1889  its  inhabitants  numbered  225,000 
and  its  area  covered  1,300  acres. 

We  come  now  to  what  might  be  called 
the  third  period  of  Santiago’s  develop¬ 
ment,  the  period  in  w’hich  the  city  won 
its  place  as  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  on  this  continent,  in  the  matter  of 
both  population  and  area.  Santiago  at 
present  has  more  than  a  million  inhabitants 
and  occupies  about  five  thousand  blocks. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  humble  little  vil¬ 
lage  founded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Valdivia 
four  centuries  ago!  From  eighty  to  five 
thousand  blocks  covered  with  modern 
improvements ! 

In  this  third  stage  of  Santiago’s  progress 
the  writer  had  the  good  fortune  to  par¬ 
ticipate  as  councilman,  mayor,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress.  The  sleepy  little  colonial 
town  became  a  modern  city,  vibrant  and 
full  of  life.  New  streets,  entire  new  sub¬ 
divisions,  were  opened;  transit  services 
were  modernized;  streets  and  avenues 
were  paved;  one  of  the  world’s  best  public 
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lighting  systems  was  installed;  new  parks 
and  gardens  were  created;  children’s  play¬ 
grounds  were  established  in  the  most 
crowded  sections;  and  health  and  sanita¬ 
tion  projects  were  completed. 

All  this  progress  has  been  achieved 
through  great  effort  and  sacrifice,  in  the 
face  of  economic  stringency.  The  energy 
and  vitality  of  the  Chilean  people  have 
triumphed  once  again  over  adverse  cir¬ 


cumstances.  Santiago  stands  with  dignity 
and  pride,  facing  the  majesty  of  the  Andes, 
in  the  midst  of  a  natural  valley  whose 
richness  and  beauty  of  scene  give  the  city 
a  privileged  place  among  world  capitals. 

This  year,  as  the  capital  of  Chile  cele¬ 
brates  the  completion  of  four  centuries  of 
life,  it  cordially  invites  its  friends  in  all 
other  cities  and  countries  to  join  in  that 
happy  event. 


Agenda  for  the  Third  Meeting 
of  the  Inter-American  Union 
of  the  Caribbean 


The  program  for  the  Third  Meeting  of 
the  Inter-American  Union  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  which  is  to  assemble  on  April  14, 
1941,  at  Port-au-Prince,  capital  of  Haiti, 
has  been  announced  by  the  President  of 
the  Union,  Dr.  Miguel  Angel  Campo,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Government  of 
Haiti.  The  program  has  been  planned  to 
fulfill  the  essential  purpose  of  the  Union’s 
assemblies,  which,  briefly  stated,  is  to  give 
delegates  an  opportunity  jointly  to  study, 
discuss,  and  adopt  measures  designed  to 
promote  cultural  and  economic  union  and 
advancement  among  the  thirteen  continen¬ 
tal  and  island  countries  of  the  Caribbean 
area. 

Delegates  to  the  meetings  are  of  three 
classifications:  Governmental,  officially 

representing  the  member  governments; 
corporate,  representing  cultural,  educa¬ 
tional,  scientific,  professional,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  institutions  and  organizations;  and 
individuals  who  by  reason  of  their  interest 
and  work  in  inter-American  fields  are  con¬ 
sidered  eligible  for  membership.  The 
permanent  Secretariat  of  the  Union  has  its 
headquarters  at  Habana,  and  the  member 
countries  are  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  the  United  States, 
and  Venezuela. 

The  agenda  for  the  meeting  follows: 

I.  Culture 

A.  History  and  Geography 

1.  .\rchaeoIogy,  ethnology,  and  linguistics;  pres¬ 
ent  state  ot  these  sciences  as  applied  to  the  geo- 
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graphical  areas  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean;  comparative  studies  and  possibilities 
of  scientific  coordination. 

2.  Geography  of  the  Caribbean,  in  relation  to 
the  {peoples  of  that  area  and  the  development  of 
their  cultures. 

3.  Problems  of  historical  sources;  advisable 
methods  for  their  classification  and  publication. 

4.  Caribbean  flora  and  fauna;  indigenous 
sp>ecies;  similarities  and  possibilities  of  utilization. 

5.  Art  and  literature;  development;  influence  of 
environment  and  of  the  native  artist;  similarities 
and  characteristics  of  literary  and  artistic  produc¬ 
tion;  studies  in  folklore. 

6.  Sociological  problems;  influence  of  environ¬ 
ment  and  economy  on  differentiation. 

B.  Intellectual  Cooperation 

1.  Coordination  of  methods  and  international 
cooperation  between  museums,  archives,  and 
libraries;  exchange  of  works  of  art  and  replicas; 
exchange  of  publications. 

2.  internationed  exptositions,  prizes,  and  com¬ 
petitions. 

C.  Education 

1.  Essential  differences  and  specific  relations 
between  the  various  kinds  and  grades  of  education 
in  the  Caribbean  countries;  revision  of  textbooks. 

2.  Possibilities  for  correlation  of  educational 
subject  material  and  greater  uniformity  in  teach¬ 
ing  systems,  so  as  to  favor  the  exchange  of  teachers 
and  students. 

3.  Formation  of  an  Americanist  consciousness 
by  means  of  other  teaching  methods  and  practices. 

II.  Health 

1.  Epidemiological  relations  among  the  Gulf 
and  Caribbean  nations;  stations  for  the  sanitary 
control  of  the  interchange  of  persons,  animals,  and 
plants. 

2.  Health  matters  that  might  be  the  subject  of 
uniform  legislation  among  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean 
nations;  federation  of  public  health  societies 
among  Gulf  and  Caribbean  nations. 

3.  Problems  of  public  water  supply  and  the  col- 
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lection  and  sanitary  disposal  of  refuse  and  sewage. 

L  Sanitary  control  of  the  milk  industry;  value 
of  supervision  and  its  effects  on  pure  milk  supply 
»nd  price. 

5.  Y’ellow  fever,  malaria,  Oroya  fever,  Rickettsia 
infections,  yaws,  pinta,  etc.;  regional  characteris¬ 
tics  and  methods  of  cooperation  to  prevent  spread 
and  obtain  eradication. 

6.  Dietetic  problems. 

7.  Rural  housing  problems. 

8.  Habits  and  customs  affecting  general  sanita¬ 
tion  or  health. 

9.  Centers  for  public  health  studies  and  guide 
for  establishment  of  a  traveling  tropical  school  of 
public  health;  social  service  schools. 


III.  Commerce  and  Travel 


1.  Economic  geography  of  the  Caribbean; 
natural  resources;  distribution  of  centers  of  con¬ 
sumption  and  markets. 

2.  Communication  problems.  Existing  regional 
routes  and  possibilities  for  establishment  of  new 


ones;  central  section  of  the  Pan  American  High¬ 
way.  West  Indies  connections.  Inland  naviga¬ 
tion  service;  coastwise  and  maritime  navigation; 
schedules  and  rates;  freight  markets.  Air  service. 

3.  Comparison  of  organization,  systems,  and 
characteristics  of  the  domestic  commerce  of  the 
Caribbean  countries.  Inter-Caribbean  commerce. 

4.  Possibilities  for  official  and  private  joint 
action  for  the  development,  regulation,  and  de¬ 
creased  cost  of  inter-American  travel. 

5.  Sports;  encouragement  of  water  and  land 
sports  as  an  incentive  to  travel;  Olympic  games 
international  athletic  contests. 


IV.  General  Subjects 

1.  Encouragement  of  friendly  relations  and 
cooperation  in  cultural,  commercial,  travel,  and 
health  matters  among  the  countries  of  the  Gulf 
and  Caribbean  areas.  .Affirmation  of  ideals  of 
unity  and  fraternity. 

2.  By-laws  of  the  Inter-American  Union  of  the 
Caribbean. 


Courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  PuMic  Works 

DESSALINES  SQUARE,  PORT-AU-PRINCE 
On  this  attractive  square  stand  the  National  Palace  and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 


Courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works 

BARRACKS  OF  THE  GARDE  D’KAITI 
The  Garde  d’Haiti  is  the  national  military  and  police  force. 


Courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works 


LA  FERRikRE  CITADEL,  HAITI 


On  a  precipitous  mountain  top,  part  of  an  impressive  tropical  panoiama,  rises  this  citadel  constructed  by 
the  Emf>eror  Henri  Christophe.  It  is  the  amazement  of  all  who  have  beheld  it. 


I 


Courtcay  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works 

BETWEEN  FLAND£  AND  SAVANETTES 


Many  roads  winding  through  the  Haitian  plains  and  mountains  offer  the  visitor  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  its  emerald  beauty. 


Pan  American  JVews 


Music  Division  established  at  the 
Pan  American  Union 

The  establishment  of  a  new  Music  Divi¬ 
sion  at  the  Pan  American  Union  was 
announced  on  March  15,  1940.  The  chief 
of  the  Division  is  Charles  Secger,  an 
eminent  musicologist. 

The  new  office  will  function  as  a  clearing 
house  for  information  concerning  the 
music  of  the  Americas.  As  such  its  main 
work  will  be  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  of 
the  music  and  musical  activities  of  the 
Latin  American  nations  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  vice  versa.  The  services 
of  the  Division  will  be  available  not  only 
to  scholars,  professional  artists,  and  com¬ 
posers,  but  also  to  the  average  student  and 
music-lover,  the  performer  or  group,  and 
the  public  school.  Among  the  first  proj¬ 


ects  the  Division  will  undertake  is  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  music 
of  the  American  republics. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  long  been 
engaged  in  the  task  of  making  the  music 
of  Latin  America  better  known  in  the 
United  States,  but  no  separate  office  had 
existed  for  this  purpose,  a  section  of  the 
Counselor’s  Office  having  had  charge  of 
the  work.  The  Union’s  efforts  to  popu¬ 
larize  the  music  of  Latin  America  have 
been  carried  out  principally  by  means  of 
concerts  and  broadcasts  and  through  the 
loan  of  musical  scores  to  interested  indi¬ 
viduals  and  organizations. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  separate 
Music  Division  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  was  a  result  of  the  Conference  on 
Inter- American  Relations  in  the  field  of 
Music  which  met  at  Washington  in  Octo- 
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bcr  1939,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Department’s  Division  of  Cultural  Rela¬ 
tions.  The  project  was  first  proposed  by 
the  Inter- American  Music  Committee, 
which  was  set  up  by  the  Conference,  and 
was  subsequently  endorsed  by  numerous 
entities  interested  in  this  field,  among  them 
the  Music  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies.  Realization  of  the 
proposal  was  finally  made  possible  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  New  York  and  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Commercial  and  Cultural 
Relations  between  the  American  republics. 

Mr.  Charles  Seeger,  the  chief  of  the 
Division,  is  one  of  the  leading  musicologists 
of  the  United  States.  A  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard,  he  was  professor  and  chairman  of 
the  department  of  music  at  the  University 
of  California  for  seven  years,  and  subse¬ 
quently  lecturer  for  twelve  years  at  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music  in  New  York. 
He  also  lectured  for  five  years  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research  (New  York) 
and  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  Assist¬ 
ant  Director  of  the  Federal  Music  Project. 
Mr.  Seeger  has  also  done  a  considerable 
amount  of  composing  and  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  music  journals. 

“It  is  my  earnest  desire,”  he  said,  “to 
make  the  Division  serve  as  an  instrument 
of  genuine  cultural  cooperation  and  friend¬ 
ship  among  the  21  American  republics. 
By  helping  to  solve  the  problems  of  musi¬ 
cal  exchange  we  hope  to  accelerate  the 
ever-increasing  interest  of  individuals  and 
organizations  everywhere  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  music,  both  classical 
and  popular,  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south, 
and  likewise  the  interest  of  the  Latin 
Americans  in  ours.” 

The  first  publication  of  the  Music 
Division  is  a  Partial  List  of  Latin  American 
Music  Obtainable  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
supplementary  list  of  books  and  a  selective  list 


of  phonograph  records,  compiled  by  Gilbert 
Chase,  of  the  Music  Division,  Library  of 
Congress.  This  publication  may  be 
obtained  on  request  to  Mr.  Charles 
Seeger,  Chief,  Music  Division,  Pan 
American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Arbitration  and  Conciliation  Treaty 
between  Venezuela  and  Brazil 

The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  Venezuela  recently 
published  a  law  passed  by  the  National 
Congress  and  approved  by  the  President 
ratifying  a  treaty  for  the  peaceful  solution 
of  any  controversies  that  may  arise  between 
Venezuela  and  Brazil.  It  supersedes  the 
Arbitration  Convention  signed  by  the  two 
countries  on  April  30,  1909. 

Inspired  by  the  desire  of  both  countries 
“to  renounce  recourse  to  arms  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  reciprocal  policy,”  the  treaty 
categorically  states  in  Article  I  that  the 
two  contracting  parties  “pledge  themselves 
reciprocally  never,  in  any  case,  to  resort 
to  w'ar  or  to  commit  any  act  of  aggression, 
the  one  against  the  other.”  All  contro¬ 
versies,  whatever  their  cause  or  nature, 
that  cannot  be  amicably  adjusted  by  ordi¬ 
nary  diplomatic  procedure  are  to  be  settled 
by  peaceful  means.  The  text  of  the  treaty 
sets  forth  in  detail  the  methods  of  solution 
to  be  adopted. 

One  method  is  conciliation,  for  which 
purpose  a  five-member  permanent  com¬ 
mission  is  to  be  appointed  and  ready  to 
function  within  six  months  after  the  ex¬ 
change  of  treaty  ratifications  by  the  two 
countries.  Its  members  (tw'o  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  each  country,  only  one  of  whom 
may  be  a  citizen  of  the  appointing  countiy, 
and  the  fifth,  who  will  act  as  chairman,  to 
be  agreed  upon  jointly  and  not  to  be  a 
citizen  of  any  country'  already  represented 
on  the  commission)  w'ill  serve  for  three- 
year  periods,  which  can  be  successively 
extended  for  additional  three-year  periods 
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until  a  change  or  replacement  is  agreed 
upon  by  the  contracting  governments. 
Either  of  the  two  governments  may  re¬ 
quest  the  commission  to  meet  at  any  time, 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  supply  the 
members  w’ith  all  useful  documents  and 
data  and  to  employ  every  possible  means 
to  facilitate  their  work.  The  commission’s 
specific  function  is  described  as  “to  eluci¬ 
date  questions  in  dispute;  to  collect,  for 
that  purpose,  all  useful  information  by 
means  of  investigation,  or  otherwise;  and 
to  try  to  reconcile  the  parties  concerned.” 
After  an  opinion  is  rendered,  the  two  gov¬ 
ernments  have  six  months  in  which  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  basis  of  the 
opinion. 

If  a  satisfactory  solution  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  two  governments  in  the 
manner  just  described,  the  controversy- 
provided  it  pertains  to  the  interpretation  of 
a  treaty,  some  point  of  international  law, 
violation  of  an  international  obligation, 
or  the  nature  and  extent  of  reparations  due 


as  a  result  of  any  such  violation — will  then 
be  submitted  to  an  arbitration  court  or,  by 
common  accord,  to  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice,  which  will  decide 
the  matter  ex  aequo  et  bono.  If  there  is  any 
divergence  of  opinion  between  the  con¬ 
tracting  governments  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  dispute  falls  within  the  categories  just 
enumerated,  that  question  must  first  be 
submitted  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  and  both  govern¬ 
ments  are  pledged  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  Court  in  that  respect. 

If  circumstances  lead  to  submission  of  a 
controversy  to  arbitration,  each  of  the 
contracting  governments  is  to  designate  one 
arbitrator,  whose  nationality  must  be  of 
another  country,  and  the  two  countries 
must  then  agree  upon  the  designation  of  a 
third,  of  still  another  nationality,  who  will 
act  as  chairman  of  the  arbitration  court. 
If  there  is  disagreement  in  regard  to 
naming  the  third  arbitrator,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
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Court  will  be  asked  by  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  to  make  the  designation.  Decisions 
of  the  arbitral  tribunal  will  be  taken  by  a 
majority  vote,  and  the  two  contracting 
governments  are  bound  to  respect  them. 
Appeal  for  a  revision  of  a  decision  may  be 
made  by  either  government,  but  only  in 
case  some  previously  unknown  fact  that 
might  have  a  bearing  on  the  decision  is 
discovered. 

The  new  treaty  is  to  be  in  effect  for  10 
years  from  the  date  of  exchange  of  ratifica¬ 
tions  and,  provided  it  is  not  denounced  by 
either  country  6  months  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  time,  it  will  automatically  be 
extended  for  another  10-year  term,  and  so 
on  successively. 

Fourth  South  American  Railway 
Congress 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the 
Fourth  South  American  Railway  Congress, 
which  met  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  in  Febru¬ 


ary  1941,  was  the  unanimous  approval  of 
a  report  presented  by  a  special  committee 
on  the  advisability  of  making  the  Railway 
Congresses  of  the  future  inter-American, 
instead  of  simply  South  American,  in 
scope.  The  members  of  the  committee 
that  made  the  report  were  Dr.  Guillermo 
Leguizamon,  chairman  of  the  Argentine 
delegation  and  president  of  the  Congress, 
and  Senores  Uribe  Hoyos  and  Bazzani  of 
Colombia.  The  approval  of  this  signifi¬ 
cant  proposal  was  greeted  w’ith  enthusiastic 
acclaim  by  all  the  delegates.  The  modifi¬ 
cation  in  the  character  of  the  congresses 
automatically  became  effective,  and  the 
only  remaining  step  to  be  taken  is  to  send 
the  proposal  to  the  governments  and  rail¬ 
way  enterprises  in  Mexico,  the  countries  of 
the  Caribbean,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada.  Their  prompt  approval  of  the 
project  is  anticipated,  inasmuch  as  they 
tiiemselves  had  previously  favored  the  idea. 

Dr.  Leguizamon,  upon  submitting  his 
committee’s  report  to  the  Congress,  men- 
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tioned  the  fact  that  communications  from 
the  Pan  American  Union  indicated  a  favor¬ 
able  reception  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  in  case  they  were  invited 
to  join  a  Pan  American  railway  con¬ 
gress.  “These  circumstances,”  he  said, 
“have  caused  the  committee  to  accept  the 
idea  and  recommend  it  to  the  Congress  as 
a  praiseworthy  proposition  deserving  im¬ 
mediate  realization.  .  .  .  We  feel  a  need 
for  continental  union  at  the  present  time. 
Such  a  union  is  enjoined  not  only  by  geo¬ 
graphical  and  political  reasons  but  by  rea¬ 
sons  of  sentiment  as  well.  All  of  us  uphold 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  democracy 
that  determined  our  independence  and  1 
think  there  is  not  a  single  South  American 
country  that  feels  any  form  of  solidarity 
with  the  European  dictatorships.  We  are 
joined  to  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  the  republics  of  Central 
America  by  common  ideals  and  by  the 
political  system  that  we  have  accepted.” 


The  closing  session  of  the  Congress  took 
place  on  February  18,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Pedro  Uribe  Gauguin  of  Colombia, 
and  with  all  delegates  in  attendance.  The 
act  of  the  plenary  session  of  February  15 
was  read  and  approved;  a  message  from 
President  Eduardo  Santos  of  Colombia 
was  read;  and  permanent  international 
committees  in  the  several  South  American 
countries  were  named.  It  was  decided  to 
continue  the  headquarters  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  following  were 
unanimously  elected  members  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee:  Guillermo  Leguiza- 
mon,  Enrique  Chanourdi,  Atanasio  Uribe, 
and  Joaquin  Nunez  Brian,  of  Argentina, 
and  Mario  Lenzi  of  Uruguay. 

Teachers^  Studj  Centers  in 
El  Salvador 

A  recently  published  official  decree  in  El 
Salvador  provided  for  the  permanent  es- 
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tablishment  of  teachers’  study  centers,  the 
general  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  unify, 
coordinate,  and  standardize  public  in¬ 
struction  throughout  the  Republic.  Cen¬ 
ters  w'ill  be  set  up  at  the  central  towns  in  all 
national  school  districts  and  all  teachers  of 
a  district  will  be  members  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  centers. 

General  district  assemblies  will  be  held 
in  January  of  each  year  and  regional  as¬ 
semblies  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  At 
the  January  meeting  an  extension  study- 
course  for  teachers  in  both  urban  and  rural 
schools  is  to  be  outlined  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  teachers  at  the  district  head¬ 
quarters,  as  well  as  any  others  especially 
designated,  are  expected  to  cooperate  in 
carrying  out  these  study  programs  through 
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the  regional  meetings  of  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts.  Material  prescribed  for  the  study 
courses  covers  such  items  as  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  the  nation’s  primary 
education  decree  and  instruction  program, 
general  principles  of  education,  and  prac¬ 
tical  methods  in  agriculture  and  rural 
industry,  home  management,  personal  hy¬ 
giene  and  first  aid,  singing,  and  gymna¬ 
sium  w'ork.  Short  courses  in  specialized 
subjects,  such  as  kindergarten  teaching  and 
physical  education,  are  also  authorized. 

Attendance  at  both  general  and  regional 
assemblies  is  compulsory  for  all  teachers. 
Administration  of  the  decree  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  study  courses  are  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Primary  and  Normal  Edu¬ 
cation. 
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